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COMMENT 








HAVE YOU READ THIS? 


“Every Kentucky teacher should read at 
least one professional book each year’’ is 
the slogan of the Kentucky Reading Circle 
Board. Weagree. There is not a person 
who draws public money for teaching 
Kentucky's children who can do less than 
that and call himself a teacher. 


But how many are there who have 
taught in Kentucky this year who do not 
know that there is such a thing as a Reading 
Circle Board to recommend good profes- 
sional books to us? For the benefit of 
those who do not know, the personnel of the 
Board is listed below: 


MEMBERS OF THE BoARD—J. W. Ireland, 
Frankfort; H. A. Babb, Mt. Sterling; 
A. C. Burton, Bowling Green; Miss Anna 
Bertram, Vanceburg; J. O. Lewis, Owens- 
boro; L. C. Bosley, Danville; W. C. Bell, 
Frankfort. 


The books they selected for study this 
year are the ‘‘Supervision and Teaching of 
Reading,”’ ‘“‘Reading Objectives,” ‘“Learn- 
ing How to Study and Work Effectively,” 
“The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School,” ‘‘Every Teacher’s Problems’’ and 
“The Teaching of Ideals.’’ A letter to the 
secretary of the board, Superintendent 
H. A. Babb, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, will 
bring any information concerning the work 
of the board that any teacher may desire. 


Those teachers who find it impossible to 
take further training this spring and 
summer will do well to procure one or more 
of these books and read them critically. 
They will help. 





A TEACHER’S POWER 


No conqueror can make the multitude 
different from what it is; no statesman can 
carry the world’s affairs beyond the ideas 
and capacities of the generation of adults 
with which he deals; but teachers—I use 
the word in the widest sense—can do more 
than either conqueror or statesman; they 
can create a new vision and liberate the 
latent powers of our kind.—H.G. Wells. 


THE THOMAS A. EDISON SCHOOL 


There is a new school in Cleveland—new 
in more than one sense. It is attempting 
to reach a group of boys that the public 
schools have not been able to hold. It has 
a new philosophy which may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


1. It is impossible to educate an un- 
happy child. 

2. It is better for a child to attend 
school because he chooses than because he 
must. 


3. Success should be the normal, usual, 
expected thing in all school life. 


4. Failure is of value to a child only as it 
points out his mistakes and leads him on to 
the discovery of ways to future success. 


5. Thomas A. Edison School is not a 
place of punishment for past offenses. 
It is a place where boys who have failed 
may learn to succeed. It is a place where 
boys who have lost faith in their ability to 
succeed may regain that faith. 


6. It is a place where unworthy habits, 
attitudes, and ideals are to be replaced 
with better ones. 


7. It is a place where boys who have 
previously come to regard school as a 
burden may learn to regard it as a source 
of satisfaction. 





WHAT EDUCATION IS 


Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know. It means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave. 
It is not teaching the youth the shapes of 
letters and the tricks of numbers, and then 
leaving them to turn their arithmetic to 
roguery and their literature to lust. It 
means, on the contrary, training them into 
the perfect exercise and kingly continence 
of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, 
continual and difficult work to be done by 
kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise, but above all, by 
example.—John Ruskin. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Men can never escape being governed. 
Either they must govern themselves or 
they must submit to being governed by 
others. If from lawlessness or fickleness, 
from folly or self-indulgence, they refuse to 
govern themselves, then most assuredly in 
the end they will have to be governed from 
the outside. They can prevent the need 
of government from without only by 
showing that they possess the power of 
sovereign 
must accept the responsibility for the 
exercise of the: power that inheres in him; 
and where, as is true in our Republic, the 
people are sovereign, then the people must 
show a sober understanding and a sane and 
steadfast purpose if they are to preserve 
that orderly liberty upon which as a 
foundation every republic must rest.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 





THE COST OF ELECTIONS 


In another place in the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will be found an article 
on “The Cost of Elections’’ written by 
Dr. J. Catron Jones, of the University of 
Kentucky. This article should be read by 
every teacher of Civics and American 
Government in the State. It can also be 
profitably read by every teacher in Ken- 
tucky. This is one of a series of articles 
that Dr. Jones will send to the daily and 
weekly press of Kentucky. Watch your 
local newspaper for these articles and 
bring them to the attention of your pupils. 
They will afford profitable collateral reading 
in Civics and American Government for 
all of the schools of Kentucky. 





WHEN WORK IS PLAY 

There is a lesson for grown-up men and 
women in that felicity of childhood to make 
play out of work. Many adults can recall 
when the ‘‘a-bringing home of the cows” 
was made the occasion for a buffalo stam- 
pede and the real wild west and lasso sort 
of cow-punching, and the fun which made 
play of the harvest labor, and the snow 
house and snow man which made walk 
shoveling great sport, as well as the many 
play games that came of raking the leaves, 
running errands, beating rugs. Was there 


anything men call work which those same 
men as boys could not have made a rip- 
snorting good game of? 


AVIATION COMMERCIALIZED 


The advancement of aviation during 
1928, was far in excess of anything antici- 
pated, and aeronautics is still on an increas- 
ing boom. The Department of Commerce 
recently had 19,000 pilot license applica- 
tions to pass upon compared with 1,700 as 
of September 30, 1927. The regular air 
passenger service is increasing rapidly. 
The only difficulty now being experienced 
is that operators cannot get sufficient 
equipment to carry passengers. Aviation 
at last appears to be on the point of taking 
the important place in our commercial life 
which had been foreseen during years of 
experimental development. The domestic 
aircraft production for all purposes totaled 
800 in 1925, 1,200 in 1926, 2,000 in 1927, 
and over 15,000 it is estimated in 1928. 
Commercial mileage flown is reported to 
have grown from about 8,000,000 in 1926 
to 12,600,000 in 1927, of which perhaps 
a third was on established airways. It is 
estimated that 26,000 miles are now being 
flown daily on regular routes alone, carrying 
mail, express, freight and passengers. 





THRIFT 


The National Thrift Committee has 
outlined a practical program to help people 
establish an estate. People are urged to 
adopt a thrift program based on sound 
principles. The ten points which they 
emphasize and which are printed below 
should be taught to the children in all 
schools. They are also principles which 
any teacher may follow with profit: 


1. Work and earn. 

Make a budget. 

Record expenditures. 
Have a bank account. 
Own life insurance. 
Own your home. 

Make a will. 

Invest in safe securities. 
Pay bills promptly. 

10. Share with others. 


OPN PP wp 





A science of education is forcing us out 
of old channels; a newer philosophy of ed- 
ucation is loosening old faiths. Here and 
there teachers and their supervisory officers 
in the public elementary schools are seeking 
to understand the new ideas that are upon 
us. Westand at the threshold of a new era 
in public school education.—J. Cayce Mor- 
rison. 





Convention Announcements 


This issue of the JOURNAL carries the 
tentative program for the fifty-eighth 
annual session of the Kentucky Education 
Association which will convene in Louis- 
ville, April 17-20, 1929. Interest in the 
convention at this time indicates the usual 
large attendance that has marked these 
occasions for many years. Indeed, the 
convention of educators is recognized as 
one of the largest that meets annually 
in Louisville. 

The program committee is presenting 
some of the most renowned educators to 
be found anywhere in the profession. 
Among those scheduled for the general 
program are: Dr. W. C. Bagley, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. J. B. Edmonson, 
Dean of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Dr. Geo. W. Frazier, President 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo.; Dr. Richard D. Allen, Asst. Supt. 
Schools, Providence, R. I.; Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. Chas. W. Gilkey, University of 
Chicago; Uel W. Lamkin, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo., and President of the National 
Education Association, and Mr. T. D. 
Martin, Field Agent, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Some of the departmental programs are 
unusually strong. In addition to out- 
standing local talent, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction for Indiana, Roy P. Wisehart, 
Indianapolis, and Miss Mabel Campbell, 
Head Department Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., will 
appear on departmental schedules for 
discussion of important subjects. As usual 
these departmental meetings will be held 
on Thursday and Friday afternoon of the 
convention. 


COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM MEETING 
PLACE OF CONVENTION 


All general sessions and a large number 
of the departmental meetings will be held 
in the Columbia Auditorium, 824 S. Fourth 
St., Louisville. Registration and all impor- 
tant information relative to the convention 
will be located in the Gymnasium Hall of 


this building. The location of this audi- 
torium together with its splendid appoint- 
ments and excellent acoustics especially 
adapts itself to a large convention like the 
K. E. A. Sessions held in this auditorium 
during the last two years have proven so 
satisfactory that the management is espec- 
ially gratified in being able to secure it 
again this year. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The large Gymnasium Hall of the 
Columbia Auditorium will again be used 
for the commercial displays. For the third 
year this feature of the convention will be 
made a very prominent one. Many of the 
exhibitors for the last two years will join 
us in this display for the third time, while 
several new firms will be with us. It is to 
be hoped that superintendents, principals 
and classroom teachers will manifest a live 
interest in the exhibits. Much of value 
from an educational standpoint will be 
found in this display. All executives of 
schools should encourage their teachers to 
spend some time visiting the exhibits. 
The co-operation of our exhibitors have 
made this event in our convention possible, 
and they deserve, and should have, every 
reasonable consideration. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
CONVENTION 


The Brown Hotel at Fourth and Broad- 
way has been designated as official head- 
quarters for the convention. The manage- 
ment of this hotel has reserved a large 
number of rooms for members of the 
Association, and their accommodations will 
be satisfactory in every way. Located 
near the Columbia Auditorium, where the 
convention will be held, the Brown Hotel 
will be very convenient for all who are 
able to obtain reservations. As in past 
years, it will be necessary to use all the 
principal hotels in the city, and reserva- 
tions may be made with the assurance 
that every accommodation possible for 
the comfort and convenience of those 
attending the convention will be offered by 
any of the following hotels, all of which 
are recommended by the K. E. A. officials: 
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HARRY E, BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 
Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, JND. 














The Kentucky, Seelbach, Tyler, Henry 
Clay, Kosair Temple, Kenton, Plaza, and 
Henry Watterson. In addition to the 
above, there are a number of first-class 
apartment hotels where reservations may 
be made. Among these may be mentioned 
the Cortlandt, Puritan and others. 


Since ample hotel accommodations in 
Louisville have been offered to the Ken- 
tucky Education Association delegates, 
the official rooming bureau, formerly main- 
tained by reason of inadequate hotel accom- 
modations, has been discontinued. Those 
who plan to attend the convention should 
make hotel reservations at once. Rates 
for accommodations will be given promptly 
by the management of any of the hotels 
named. 


. 


REDUCED RATES 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for round trip based on the identi- 
fication certificate plan from all stations in 
Kentucky and from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Jellico, Tenn. Selling dates for conven- 
tion tickets will be in effect April 16th to 
midnight of Thursday, April 18th, with 
final limit returning midnight Sunday, 
April 21st. 

Attention is hereby called to the fact that 
each member must have the _ regular 
Identification Certificate, furnished by the 
secretary of the association, when purchas- 
ing round trip ticket from local station. 
These will be furnished to all members who 
have not already received them, if request 
for them is made of thesecretary. Without 
the certificate, ticket agent cannot sell the 
reduced fare ticket since the certificate 
will be his authority for giving reduction in 
fare. It must be remembered that all 
members who do not have the identifica- 
tion certificate at time of purchasing 
ticket will have no redress for rebate. 

County and city superintendents should 
request sufficient certificates to supply all 
who wish to attend the convention. 








Globe-Trot 
AROUND AMERICA 


fora stimulating vacation 


F you want this summer’s vacation to 

beamemorable one—here’sthe recipe 
--. globe-trot around your own America. 
Take the famous Recreation Route to 
California via a Panama Pacific liner. On 
board you meet charming people—join 
in games and social functions—dance 
—swim in open air swimming pools, 
Sail down the Atlantic coast .. . stopping 
at Havana for a peek at this glamorous 
spot—then a thrilling voyage through 
the Panama Canal—up the coast of 
sunny California to San Diego (Coronado 
Seach, Los Angeles — San Francisco. 


Every day on the magnificent, new S. S. 
Virginia and S. S. California (largest 
steamers ever built under the American 
flag) and the popular S. S. Mongolia, is 
brimming with interest and diversion— 
great ocean liners whose food, service 
and accommodations are all of the best. 


And at the end of your journey, CALI- 
FORNIA — vacation land supreme—for 
a few days sojourn, or a few weeks. Then 
back to your home by train—across the 
country. You have a choice of routes 
and may stop over at points of interest 
on the way. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


First class: Round Trip $350 (up), 
including berth and meals on steam- 
er and fare across continent. 
Steamer may be taken in either direc- 
tion. Choice of rail routes and author- 
ized stop-overs. One Way $25u (up). 


Tourist: 
$225 (u Pp) 
Round Trip, 
water and rail, 
$125 (up) One 
Way. 


fanoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr., 1000 Huron Rd., Cleveland, O., or 
any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





General Program Kentucky Education 
Association 





COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM, APRIL 17-20, 1920 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, ApRiL 17, 1929 
7:45—Music: 
8:30—ApprEss: “What the Schools Can and 
Cannot Do’’—Dr. W. C. Bagley, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


THurspDAy MorninG, Aprit 18 
9:00—Music: 
9:20—Invocation: 


9:30—President’s Address—William S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


9:50—ApprEss: ‘Making Better Citizens of Our 
Pupils’—Dr. J. B. Edmonson, Dean of 


Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


10:35—MusIc: 

10:55—ADDREss: “Outstanding Problems of 
Character Education’”—Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

11:40—AppreEss: ‘Building the Profession’’— 
T. D. Martin, Director of Records and 
Membership for the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

12:00—Nomination of Officers for the K. E. A. 


TuHuRsDAY EVENING, APRIL 18 
7:45—MusIc: 
8:40—ADDREss: 


Dr. George W. Frazier, President Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 19 
9:00—Music: 


9:20—Invocation: 


9:30—ADDREss: 
Dr. George W. Frazier, President Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


10:10—ApDDREss: 
Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

10:50—Music: 

11:10—AppREss: 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


11:50—Announcements. 
12:00—Adjournment. 

FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 19 
7:45—MusIic: 


8:30—ApbprEss: “The Influence of Atmosphere” 
Dr. Chas. W. Gilkey, University of Chicago. 





SATURDAY MorninG, Aprit 20 
9:00— Music: 


9:20—ApprEss—‘‘A Platform of Progress’’—Uel 
W. Lamkin, President National Education 
Association, Maryville, Mo. 


10:00—Music: 
“The Influence of Atmosphere” 


10:15—REports: 

Reading Circle Board—J. W. Ireland, Chair- 
man. 

Auditing Committee— Murray Hill,Chairman. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. E. Williams. 

Research Committee—A. B. Crawford, Chair- 
man. 

Publicity Committee—Wellington Patrick, 
Chairman. 

Legislative 
Chairman. 

Committee on Resolutions—W. 
Chairman. 


Committee—P. H. Hopkins, 


F. Jones, 

11:30—Presentation of Officers-Elect by Retiring 
President—William S. Taylor, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

12:00—Adjournment. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Rainey T. Wells, President Murray State 
Teachers College, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘Selection of College Students’—Frank L. 
McVey, President University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


Discussion—T. A. Hendricks, Dean Berea College, 
H. E. Cooper, Eastern Teachers College. 


2. “College Entrance Requirements’’—Frank L. 
Rainey, Dean Centre College, Danville. 


Discussion—P. P. Boyd, Dean University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, F. C. Grise, Western 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


3. ‘What Is Meant by Scholarship as a Basic 
Qualification for High School Teachers’— 
William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Discussion—M. B. Adams, President Georgetown 
College; F. C. Button, President Morehead 
State Teachers College. 


4. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Walter C. Jetton, Principal Augusta Tilghman 
High School, Paducah, Ky., presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GENERAL SESSION 


1. Appress: “A Program for Training Pupils 
in Habits of Study’’—J. B. Edmonson, Dean 
of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


2. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


3. Conferences for administrators, English 


teachers and science teachers. 


ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 
(Parlor A) 


C. I. Henry, Principal Madisonville High School, 
presiding 


1. ‘Better High School Instruction Through an 
Improved Curriculum’’—W. M. Willey, State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


2. “The Guide Sheet—A Basis for Directed 
Study’’—Emma J. Woerner, Principal J. M. 
Atherton High School for Girls, Louisville, 
20 minutes. 


3. “The High School Library As an Aid to 
Teaching’’—M. E. Ligon, University of Ken- 
tucky, 20 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
(Parlor B) 


L. L. Dantzler, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


1. ‘Things the College Freshman Should Know 
but Doesn’t’—Frances Richards, State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


2. “Definite Suggestions for Improvement in 
Teaching High School English’”—Gwynneth 
Bartley, Tilghman High School, Paducah, 
12 minutes. 


3. ‘The Problem of Collateral Reading—How 
to Solve It’”—Ruth Clay, Lewisburg High 
School, 12 minutes. 


4. “Should a Course in Formal Grammar Be 
Included in the High School Curriculum?”— 
Donnye Clopton, State Teachers College, 
Murray, 12 minutes. 


5. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Parlor C) 
T. H. Allen, Louisville Male High School, presiding 


1. ‘The Need for Better Science Teaching in the 
High School and How to Get It’’—Chas. Hire, 
State Teachers College, Murray, 30 minutes. 


2. “Experiment vs. Demonstration’—W. M. 
Baulch, Covington High School, 12 minutes. 


3. ‘‘Making Science More Interesting to the 
Pupil”’—R. L. Brown, duPont Manual 
Training High School, 12 minutes. 


4. ‘How I Teach Biology”—Eleanor Williams, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 12 
minutes. 


SECOND SESSION 


J. B. Carpenter, Principal Louisville Male High 
School, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GENERAL SESSION 


1. Appress: “State Program of Curriculum 
Revision”—Roy P. Wisehart, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


2. Report of Nominating Committee. 
3. Conference for mathematics teachers, social 


science teachers, and foreign language teach- 
ers. 
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CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
(Parlor A) 


A.L. Thomasson, Principal Shelbyville 
High School, presiding 


“Some Specific Improvements Needed in the 
Teaching of High School Mathematics and 
How to Secure Them”—wW. C. Jones, State 
Teachers College, Richmond, 30 minutes. 


“Devices Used for Securing the Best Results 
in My Day-by-Day Practice in Teaching 
Plane Geometry’—F. J. Bowlds, Owensboro 
Senior High School, 15 minutes. 


“Some Suggestions to Teachers of High 
School Algebra’”—Jas. A. Anderson, Ashland 
Junior High School, 15 minutes. 


Discussion. 


CONFERENCE TEACHERS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(Parlor B) 


John Shaw, Principal Paris Junior 
High School, presiding 


“How Can the Social Sciences Be Made to 
Best Develop Character and Train for 
Citizenship?”—Amry Vandenbosch, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, 30 minutes. 


“Teaching History So As to Develop a Love 
for the Subject’—Kate Chamberlain, Louis- 
ville Girls High School, 15 minutes. 


“Things to be Emphasized in American 
History”’—R. E. Gatton, Somerset High 
School, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
(Parlor C) 


W. B. Jones, Anchorage, presiding 


“What Should a Student Gain from the Study 
of a Foreign Language? Does He Get It in 
High School?”’—D. E. Fogle, Georgetown 
College, 30 minutes. 


“Making Latin Live’’—Tossie Thorpe, May- 
field High School, 15 minutes. 


“An Experiment in the Direct Method’’— 
Fannie Rosenfelder, J. M. Atherton High 
School for Girls, Louisville, 15 minutes. 
Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


L. J. Hanifan, Superintendent Paducah City 
Schools, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


“The Present Status of Teacher Training and 
the Next Steps toward Improvement of the 
Situation” —W. J. Caplinger, Superintendent 
City Schools, Murray, Ky., and Head Teacher 
Training, Murray State Teachers College. 


Discussions on subjects, 5 minutes each. 

Superintendents, J. Falls, Ashland; Fred 
Schultz, Sturgis; D. W. Bridges, Ft. Thomas; J. H. 
Payne, Maysville, and Dean Homer E. Cooper, 
Richmond. 


2. ApprEss: ‘‘Some Effective Policies of Super- 
vision.’’—J.B. Edmonson, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENTS OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Mrs. Mamie West Scott, Superintendent Estill County 
Schools, Irvine, Ky., presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


THEME: Improving Learning Conditions in the Public 

Elementary and Public High Schools. 
A. Improving Learning Conditions Through 
Supervision. 


1. “Making Available an Adequate Supervisory 
Personnel’’—G. R. McCoy, Superintendent 
Warren County, 15 minutes. 


Discussion: Miss Aline Lemon, Principal Con- 
solidated School; Clarence H. Gentry, Super- 
intendent McCracken County. 


2. “Providing Adequate Teaching Equipment 
and Supplementary Teaching Material’’— 
Mrs. Emma Y. Case, Teacher Green’s 
Chapel School, Madison County, 15 minutes. 


Discussion: Fonso Wright, Superintendent Pike 
County; A. C. Jones, Superintendent Harlan 
County. 


Summary: William H. Vaughan, Dean, Morehead 
State Teachers College. 


Appress: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Ohio StateUniversity, 
20 minutes. 


B. Relationship of Finance to the Improvement of 
Public Elementary and Public High Schools. 


1. “Public School Financing, Past and Present” 
—W. W. Ensminger, Superintendent Mercer 
County, 20 minutes. 


Discussion: O. L. Shultz, Superintendent Ohio 
County; Emery G. Rogers, Superintendent 
Powell County. 


2. “Looking Ahead in Public School Financing” 
—W. C. Bell, Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion, 15 minutes. 
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General Discussion. 


C. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


E. E. Gotherman, Principal Harrison School, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘Adventures in Teaching”’—William C. 
Bagley, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Discussion—H. L. Donovan, President Eastern 
Teachers College, Richmond. 


2. ‘How May the Teacher Know When She Is 
Doing Effective Teaching?”—George W. 
Frazier, President Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


Discussion—L. R. Gregory, Louisville, Director 
Bureau Educational Research, City Schools. 


3. ‘‘Summary’’—Jesse E. Adams, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 


SECOND SESSION 
W. L. Jayne, Morehead State Normal School, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. ADDREss: 
Laura Zirbes, Professor Elementary Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 


Discussion—L. C. Caldwell, Superintendent Boyd 
County Schools, Catlettsburg. 


2. ADDRESS: 
Geo. W. Frazier, President Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


Discussion—R. E. Jaggers, Rural School Super- 
visor, Department of Education, Frankfort. 


3. “Summary”—R. E. Edwards, 
Teachers College, Richmond. 


Eastern 


4. Business Session. 


Note: It will be observed that the Departments 
of Rural and Elementary Schools are holding 
a joint program. 





DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 


Roberta Marshall, Louisville Public Schools, 
presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 
(Program announced later) 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Katherine F. Koeliner, Louisville Normal 
School, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


1. Art DEPARTMENT—General discussion on 
“Art Appreciation” and ‘‘How to Use Color, 
Form and Design to the Other Subjects in the 
School Curriculum and the Home,” led by Miss 
Lena Hillerich, Supervisor of Art, Louisville 
Public Schools. 


Music DEPARTMENT—General discussion on 
“Instrumental Music and Its Value in the 
School Curriculum,” led by Miss Helen 
Boswell, Supervisor of Music, Louisville 
Public Schools. 


“The Place of Music and Art in the Junior 
High School’’—Robert B. Clem, Principal 
Portland School, Louisville, Ky., 20 minutes. 


Demonstrations by Children: Violin Class- 
Method Instruction; A Correlation of Art 
and Music. 


Election of officers. 





PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Ethel Lovell, Principal, Theodore Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 
Library. 
1. ADDREss: 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 


ADDRESS: 


“The Teachers Equipment for a 
Vocational Education Program’’—Dr. R 


Gregory, Director Bureau of Educational 
Research, Board of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Discussion of above papers led by Mr. G. 
Ivan Barnes, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


4, Business Meeting. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS, DEPARTMENTS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Home Economics SECTION 
Myrtle Weldon, Lexington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


Place—Assembly Room, 
Library. 


Louisville Free Public 
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“Significant Developments in Home Econom- 
ics’—Mabel Campbell, Head Department 
of Home Economics, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., 45 minutes. 


“Standards in Clothing” (with exhibit used as 
illustrative material)—Anita Burnam, State 
College of Agriculture, Lexington, Ky., 
30 minutes. 


“Progress in Child Care Project in Kentucky 
High Schools’—Ethel Parker, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 15 minutes. 


Discussion with Miss Parker, 15 minutes. 


“Report of Progress in Course of Study for 
Kentucky’’—Ronella Spickard, State Super- 
visor Vocational Home Economics, Frankfort, 
Ky., 15 minutes. 


Annual business meeting and election of 
officers of Kentucky Home Economics 
Association. 





AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Carsie Hammonds, University of Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


A. 


“Vocational Agriculture from the Viewpoint 
of the Agricultural College’’-—George Roberts, 
Assistant Dean and Head of Department of 
Agronomy, University of Kentucky. 


“Vocational Agriculture from the Viewpoint 
of Agricultural Extension’—T. R. Bryant, 
Director Agricultural Extension Division, 
University of Kentucky. 


“Vocational Agriculture from the Viewpoint 
of the County Superintendent’’—R. E. Broach, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Calloway 
County, Kentucky. 


“How the Vocational Agriculture Teacher in 
Kentucky Spends His Time’’—L. A. Bradford, 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Flemingsburg, 
Kentucky. 





TRADES AND INDUSTRIES SECTION 


J. M. Fishback, Winchester High School, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Grill Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. 


“The Junior High School General Shop an In- 
troduction to a Trade Educational Program” 
—R. E. Daugherty, Director Manual Train- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., 25 minutes. 


“Types of Co-operation between Industry 
and the Community’s Educational Program’’ 
—Edward Gottschalk, Standard Printing 
Company, Louisville, Ky., 25 minutes. 


“The State’s Responsibility Toward Its 
Citizens at Work’’—Superintendent Lee Kirk- 
patrick, Paris City Schools, Paris, Ky., 25 
minutes. 


Business session and election of officers. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE]SECTION 


Ross M. Rohn, Owensboro High School, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


a 


“Guidance at the Junior High School Level” 
—Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Providence, R. I., 3 
minutes. 


“Career Guidance in the Junior High School” 
—Dr. Talmadge Cooper, Principal Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Paducah, Ky., 
20 minutes. 


“The Guidance Handbook’’—Louise Court- 
ney, Vice-Principal Junior High School, 
Owensboro, Ky., 20 minutes. 


“Critique”—Guy Whitehead, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky. 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


A, J. Lawrence, Head Department of Commerce, 


Eastern Teachers College, Richmond, Kvy., 


presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach. 


i 


— 


NOTE: 


“The Technique of Teaching Typewriting’’— 
D. D. Lessenberry, Vice-Principal of the Short 
Course Business High School, Pittsburgh. 


“Improvement of the Commercial Curriculum 
in the High School’’—H. G. Shields, Director 
of the Business Teaching Division of the 
School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago. 


“Commercial Curriculum Construction 
Through Job Analysis (Original Research)” — 
Frank B. Kyker, Head of the Commerce 
Department of Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


“Some Problems in Kentucky for Business 
Research’’—J. W. Martin, Head of the Bureau 
of Research, College of Commerce, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


“Report on the State Typewriting Contest 
and Recommendations for Next Year’’— 
R. L. Montgomery, Head of the Commerce 
Department Augusta Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, and Director of the Contest. 


Report of committees. 
Election of officers. 


Mr. Shields will deliver another lecture on 
“Recent Tendencies in Commercial Education,”’ 
at a breakfast or luncheon now being planned. 
Announcement of time and place will be made 
later. Keep this in mind in planning your 


schedule and let us have every commercial 
teacher present for a rousing get-together 
meeting. 
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PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
J. B. Holloway, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘President's Address’—J. B. Holloway, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


2. “Future Plans of the Association’’—Round- 
Table Discussion. 


3. Business Session. 
AFTERNOON SEssIoNn, 2:00 P. M. 
1. “The Principal’s Relation to Athletics’”— 


C. I. Henry, Principal Madisonville High 
School. 


2. ‘The Principal’s Relation to the Extra- 
Curriculum Program’’—G. Goble, Prin- 
cipal Covington High School. 

3. “Secondary School _ Problems’—Mark 
Godman, State Supervisor of Secondary 
Schools, Frankfort, Ky. 

EVENING SEsston, 6:00 P. M. 


1. Annual Dinner, Brown Hotel. 


2. ADDREsS: “Promoting Professional Morale’”’ 
—J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 





PROGRAM KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


Gordon Wilson, Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor, Watterson Hotel. 


1. Bird Program by pupils of Finzer School, 
Louisville. 


2. Camping and Hiking, or an Outdoor Philoso- 
phy—Edward M. Ray, Principal Frances 
High School, Marion. 


3. Alexander Wilson’s Southern Trip in 1810— 
Gordon Wilson, Western Teachers’ College, 
Bowling Green. 


4. Bird Calls—John Houss, duPont Manual 
Training High School, Louisville; Jack Miller, 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville. 


5. Favors by pupils of Johnston School. 


6. Exhibit of Bird Houses—Pupils Parkland 
School, Louisville. 


Bird Habitat Group—Pupils Finzer and Hey- 
wood Schools, Louisville. 


~ 
. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF COLLEGE BREAKFASTS, 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 


THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON, COLUMBIA ALUMNI, 
will be held at noon, Thursday, April 18th, at the 
Kentucky Hotel. Dr. W. C. Bagley of Teachers 
Colleze will be the guest of honor. Price per plate 
$1.00. Reservations should be made with Miss 
Nancy Miles Batman, residence 409 West Bloom 
Street, City. Telephone Magnolia 1750-J. 


THE ANNUAL GET-TOGETHER MEETING OF 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL, BOWLING GREEN, Ky., will 
be held this year in the form of a breakfast on Fri- 
day morning, April 19th, at 7:30 A. M., in the 
Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


ANNUAL BANQUET, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY— 
The annual dinner for the Alumni of the University 
of Kentucky will be held in the Crystal Ball Room 
of the Brown Hotel on Thursday, April 18th, at 
6:00 P. M. Price per plate $1.50. Reservations 
should be made with Dr. W. S. Taylor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


TRANSYLVANIA LUNCHEON FOR ALUMNI AND 
FRIENDS will be held in Louis XVI Room, Brown 
Hotel, Friday, April 19th, at 12:15 P. M. Price per 
plate $1.00. Reservations should be made with 
J. L. Leggett, Transylvania College, Lexington. 


ANNUAL DINNER EASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 
will be held at the Brown Hotel, Wednesday, April 
17th, at 6:00 P. M. Reservations should be made 
with G. M. Brock, Business Agent, Eastern Teachers 
College, Richmond. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON FOR ALUMNI OF INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY will be held at the Seelbach Hotel, 
Friday, April 19th, at 12:30 P. M. Reservations 
should be made with Mrs. F. H. Stover, 109 Crescent 
Court, Louisville. Telephone Belmont 2007-W. 


BANQUET, JEFFERSON County EpucaTion As- 
SOCIATION—The annual banquet of the Jefferson 
County Education Association will be given in the 
Red Room of the Seelbach Hotel at 6:00 P. M. 
Wednesday evening, April 17th. 


BANQUET, HiGH ScHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIA- 
TION—The High School Principals of the State wilk 
give a dinner in the Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel, 
at 6:00 P. M. Wednesday, April 17th. 
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ANNUAL DINNER FOR ALUMNI OF CENTRE 
COLLEGE will be held at the Seelbach Hotel on 
Friday, April 19th. Reservations should be made 
with President Chas. J. Turck, Centre College, 
Danville. 


ANNUAL BANQUET GEORGETOWN COLLEGE will 
be held Thursday evening, April 18th, at 6:00 P.M. 
Place to be announced later. 


— 


BREAKFAST Pot Detta Kappa will be held 
Thursday morning, April 18th, at 8:00 A. M. in 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. Price per plate 
$1.00. Reservations to be made with Louis Clifton, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


BREAKFAST Kappa Detta Put will be held in 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel, Friday, April 19th, 
at 8:00 A. M. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON STATE Y. M. C. A. will be 
held in Crystal Ball Room at 12:10 o’clock, Friday, 
April 19th. Price per plate $1.00. 


BREAKFAST FOR RURAL TEACHERS will be held 
Friday, April 19th, at 7:30 A. M. in Private Dining 
Rooms One-Two-Three. Reservations should be 
made with Superintendent L. H. Powell, Branden- 
burg. Price per plate $0.75. 





COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Colleges and normal schools will maintain head- 
quarters for alumni and friends during the conven- 
tion. Announcements received to date for locations 
of these colleges are as follows: 


Transylvania College, Writing Room, Brown Hotel; 
University of Kentucky, Room A, Mezzanine 
Floor, Brown Hotel; Morehead State Normal and 
Teachers College, Writing Room, Brown Hotel; 
Eastern State Normal and Teachers College, Writing 
Room, Brown Hotel; Georgetown College, Mezzanine 
Floor, Kentucky Hotel; Centre College, Mezzanine 
Floor, Seelbach Hotel; Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Mezzanine Floor, Brown Hotel; Berea College, 
Mezzanine Floor, Brown Hotel; Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College and Normal School, Seel- 
bach Hotel. 














MORE 
~~ FEWER ACCIDENTS 


KEEP the children off the streets by giving them 
good playgrounds, and yours will be a town where 
accidents involving children are few and far between. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of quality. Built to with- 
stand the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. Embodies 
every element of safety human ingenuity can devise. 
Playable as though the kids themselves had planned it. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of apparatus. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dept. 16 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 











PROFESSOR ROBERT DUKE BASS 


Kentucky Education Association lost a 
loyal member and Kentucky lost a capable 
superintendent when Professor Bass passed 
away last January in a Louisville hospital. 
Professor Bass had been engaged in school 
work for about forty years, having been 
county superintendent of Cumberland 
county schools for about twelve years before 
his death. He had been in declining 
health for several months before his death. 





“ONE HUNDRED AND ONE HELPS” 


The announcement in our January 
issue of the availability of the little cata- 
logue of educational exhibits and booklets 
put out by commercial firms, produced 
such a demand for the ‘(One Hundred and 
One Helps” in quantities that it has been 
decided to furnish these in any quantity 
desired at the price of two cents each. 
They may be secured by writing the 
Service Bureau of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, enclosing check with the order. 


GEORGE C. Rawson, Manager. 
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Happy, thrill-filled 
Vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland 


Let us know the time and funds at 

YELLOWSTONE Fn ds your disposal, give us some idea of 

<- the things you enjoy most and we 

RAINIER - PUGET ' will prepare a sample tour, made up 
SOUND COUNTRY oe: bade a to your order. 

OLYMPIC PENIN- ba sigh For instance, for less than $300, 

covering all expenses from Chi- 

SULA - ALASKA cago, you can follow the trail of the 

Olympian— The Milwaukee Road’s 

famous transcontinental train — to 


























the romantic Northwest. Enroute, through 

the new scenic, historic Gallatin Gateway, 

visit Yellowstone Park. See it all;then spend a 

day or two “dude” ranching; westward again i Low 
over the Continental Divide on the world’s 

longest electrified railroad—656 miles of : ; Summer 
sootless, cinderless travel —via Spokane 0, Oe i Fares 
to Seattle or Tacoma on Puget Sound. ‘ , 


Trips by rail or steamer to nearby points of 
interest. Glacier-covered Rainier; Olympic 
Peninsula with Indians, big game, ocean beaches; Mt. Baker, 
the “Great white watcher”; quaint Victoria and cosmopolitan 
Vancouver. Wide choice of routes returning, 

All-expense tours—from Chicago—meals, sight-seeing, hotels, 
everything included—from $145.00 up; or travel independently. 
Low summer fares via The Milwaukee Road. Let us prepare 
a sample vacation for you. Check and mail coupon below. 


re MILWAUKEE roan 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 























The Milwaukee Road, C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2095 Railway Exch., 
St. Louis, Mo.—or—G. C. Armstrong, General Agent, 204 Dixie Terminal, 
Cincinnati, O. Send me full information about: [] All-expense tours. 
{ ] Personally-escorted, all-expense tours. I have a. days vacation and 
have about $____to spend, I would like to include in my itinerary: 
{] Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; {] Inland Empire (Spokane and 
Lake Region); [] Rainier National Park; [] Puget Sound Country; 
{ ] Olympic Peninsula; [ ] Alaska; [] Black Hills. 


Name. 

















The Science of Fortune Building 


HARPER GATTON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Madisonville, Ky. 


Many teachers spend their salaries year 
after year with little thought of, the time 
when earning ability will cease. Financial 
security in later life is desirable and easy to 
obtain if approached from the right view- 





HARPER GATTON 


point. Those who do not put into practice 
careful plans for later life will come to grief. 
We are told that of every one hundred 
persons, twenty-five years of age, only four 
are self-supporting at the age of sixty-five. 


AvolID SPECULATION 


After teachers resolve to save, they 
should avoid all forms of speculation. The 
amount lost annually in wild-cat schemes is 
estimated to total $500,000,000.00 a year! 
We school people constitute a fertile field 
for salesmen of questionable securities, and 
few of us are financially able to run the 
risk of loss. 


SEEK A Fair RATE OF INTEREST 
Money invested in government bonds or 
on time deposit at four per cent in the local 
bank is safe. Such investments are infi- 
nitely better than wild-cat stocks where an 
impossible return is promised; yet money 
does not grow rapidly at four per cent. 


The difference of one per cent in interest 
rate is easily illustrated. Mr. A borrowed 
‘$100,000.00, from a bank at six per cent 
and, paid the $6,000.00 interest yearly. 
Mr. B also borrowed $100,000.00 but his 
interest rate was five per cent. However, 
he paid $6,000.00 a year, of which $1,000.00 
was applied against the principal. Each 
year his principal and interest grew less. 
These payments of $6,000.00 by each man 
continued for thirty-six years. At that 
time Mr. A still owed his $100,000.00 and 
Mr. B was entirely out of debt. The only 
difference was one per cent. 


DELAYS CAUSED BY LARGE INITIAL 
DEPOSIT 


Frequently we wait until we have $100.00 
or $500.00 before we attempt an invest- 
ment. Consequently we delay endlessly 
since we seldom have that much money 
at atime. So it seems that the ideal plan 
for teachers must be built from small 
monthly payments. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


There is a form of investment free from 
speculation, which pays a fair rate of 
interest with small monthly payments. 
Such opportunity for saving is offered by 
numerous building and loan companies. 
These investments are carefully made on 
local real estate. Only a_ severe local 
financial depression would endanger their 
safety. But even this possibility can be 
avoided through a company with invest- 
ments all over the United States as a 
nation-wide depression is improbable. 


THE IDEAL PLAN 


So that conclusions might be drawn, the 
plan of a reputable company doing business 
in Kentucky is used. 

First—Safety. This third-of-a-century- 
old institution guarantees to place $110.00 
in first mortgages on improved property 
behind every $100.00 of its liability. 
Among its certificate holders are many safe 
business men from all over the United 
States including a former treasurer of the 
nation. 
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Second—Rapid Accumulation. The com- 
pany enables the investor to realize on the 
power of compound interest at a rate that 
is as liberal as is consistent with a conserva- 
tive investment policy, namely five and one- 
half per cent. 

21 cents per day or $6.50 per month will pay 
you $1,000.00 in 120 months. 

50 cents per day or $15.75 per month will 
pay you $2,500.00 in 120 months. 
$1.00 per day or $31.50 per month will 
pay you $5,000.00 in 120 months. 

The company will pay the money in cash 
at the end of the 120 months. Or they 
will hold it for you after you complete 
paying for the certificate. For example, 
if you pay $16.75 per month for 120 months, 
you pay $1,890 and get $2,500 cash, a gain 
of $610. But if after the 120 months are 
past, you stop payments but leave the 
money with the company for ten more 
years, they will then pay you twenty annual 
payments of $338.63 which is a total of 
$6,772.60 or a gain of $4,882.60 above the 
$1,890.00 you pay in. A corresponding 
gain is realized on any amount one pays in 
monthly for ten years. 

Third—Non-forfeiture Clause. Teachers 
may find it inconvenient to meet payments 
throughout the summer. The only penalty 
suffered is deferment of the paid-up date 
of the investment. 


SAVE Now 


Mr. A saves $12,500.00 from 21 to 31, 
then he spends all he makes the rest of his 
life. Mr. B spends all he makes the first 
part of his life and saves $12,500.00 from 55 
to 65. Both men save the same amount 
over the same number of years and spend 
all they make for the same number of years 
but the difference is $87,500.00 in favor 
of A. His money invested at five and one- 
half per cent compound interest amounts 
to $100,000.00 when he is 65 while B, who 
put off saving his like amount, has only 
$12,500.00. 

If we would be comfortable in our 
declining years which come all too soon, we 
must avoid speculation; avoid delay caused 
by large initial deposits; seek safe invest- 
ments; seek a fair rate of interest; find an 
ideal plan; begin today and continue 
regularly. 

The pleasure which comes from this type 
of building is satisfying. 
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They Are Equally Impor- 


tant Factors In Your 
Educational Program 


IVERSIFIED play .. made pos- 

sible by a well-balanced playground 
equipment ... is just as necessary as 
a well-balanced course of study; essen- 
tial to the physical and mental welfare 
of your children, and to that alertness 
of mind and body which results in high- 
est efficiency in their class-room work. 


We should like to send you, without 
obligation, a folder that suggests the 
educational as well as the physical 
benefits of the well equipped play- 
ground . .. and which pictures some 
important units of Louden Playground 
Equipment, 


For example: The Louden Giant Whirl- 

Around, which has a capacity for enter- 

taining 50 to 75 children at one time— 
at lowest cost per child. 


Louden shea sinsaen Equipment 


OTTAWA 3 


Bones 
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Summer Session 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan’”’ 


High scholarship standards — Beautiful 
location — Moderate ‘climate — Unusual 
opportunities for recreation—Organized 
trips and excursions. 

Liberal Arts 

Graduate School 

School of Education June 24-Aug. 17 

School of Commerce 

School of Journalism 


School of Music ) 
School of Speech ‘ June 24-Aug. 2 
School of Law June 24-Aug. 24 





The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially designed 
for Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Deans, 
Advisers, and Teachers in High Schools and Ele- 
mentary Schools, and Teachers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by mem- 
bers of Faculties of other Universities and dis- 
tinguished Public School Teachers and Adminis- 
trators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given to the 
needs of graduate students and experienced teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
116 University Hall, Evanston, Il. 











PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN 
By Maxfield Parrish 





In Full and Gorgeous Color. Size 
6-3/4x21 inches, price $2.00. When 
ordering, send for circular illustrat- 
ing 60 additional subjects by Par- 
rish, Remington, Jessie Willcox 
Smith and others, all in color and 
at prices from 50c up. 





ART EXTENSION PRESS 


Westport, Connecticut 

















Story and Study 
‘Readers 


WITHERS-SKINNER-GECKS 


These readers contain recreatory 
and informational material. Pro- 
cedures are given which develop 
every desirable reading habit, 
attitude and skill on each grade 
level and progressively from 
reader to reader. 


Manuals, Charts, Cards 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 623 SouTH WABASH AVE. 
RICHMOND ATLANTA DALLAS 
NEw York 








Asheville Normal and 


Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL pa 
Twelfth Session - June 12-July 23, 1929 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 
feet above the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 
feet high. 

The Asheville Normal is a standard, four-year 
teachers college, holding membership in the North 
Carolina College Conference. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty-two universities, 
colleges, and teachers colleges, and heads of 
departments from a number of city schools. 

220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, and high school teachers, music 
teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, 
supervisors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and 
board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount. Board in private homes is from $10 to 
$15 per week. Tuition $12 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months. 


Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. 
Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 


Asheville, North Carolina 
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WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


William John Cooper of Sacramento, 
California, was appointed in January, 1929, 
to be United States Commissioner of 
Education in the Department of the 
Interior, to succeed John James Tigert, who 
resigned in August to become president of 
the University of Florida. 


Dr. Cooper, who was born in 1882, was 
engaged in educational work in his native 
state for twenty-three years before going to 
Washington as Commissioner. He received 
his schooling in the public schools of Red 
Bluff, California, and earned the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and master of arts in the 
University of California. After servingjin 
various capacities as teacher, principal and 
research worker, Dr. Cooper was elected 
in 1921 as superintendent of schools at 
Fresno, which position he retained until 
1926 when he was called to leadership of 
the schools in San Diego. He remained in 
San Diego one year before his appoint- 
ment by Governor Young to be state 
superintendent of public instruction. The 
Governor at that time declared that the 
schools of the state of California were to 
have as their new leader a man ‘justly 
regarded as one of the ablest among the 
younger educators in the United States.”’ 


The new head of the United States 
Bureau of Education has had intimate 
contact with educational administration 
in his state. Before becoming state super- 
intendent he served for a time as chairman 
of the California Council of Education’s 
Committee on the duties and functions of 
public school administrative authorities. 


“The school exists,’ says Dr. Cooper, 
“to provide stimuli for, and afford 
direction to, the development of children. 
The chief concern of the teacher is children. 
The chief concern of the administrator is to 
have teaching take place under the most 
favorable conditions.” 


Dr. Cooper believes that school admin- 
istrative machinery should always be kept 
subordinate in importance to the teaching 
process. 






x 





Travel 








Furope-ward 


via TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 


Today they choose TOURIST Third Cabin 
—for they’ve found it lively—free of social 
duties—with many of the members of their 
own set there. 


The pride they take in relating European 
experiences—the poise, the background it 
lends— make the annual trip an essential. 
It broadens their outlook on life immeasur- 
ably—it’s a modern necessity. Traveling 
TOURIST Third Cabin via White Star, Red 
Star or Atlantic Transport Line is within 
the reach of every purse. Round trip as 
low as $184.50. 


In our fleets you have a choice of such 
famous liners as the Majestic, world’s larg- 
est ship, Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Laplai«t, ete.—and two remarkable steam- 
ers, Minnekahda and Minnesota, that carry 
TOURIST Third Cabin passengers exclu- 


sively. a 
rrom *1Q2°° one way 


Accommodations are reserved exclusively for American 
vacationists —the sort of people you willenjoy traveling with 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., 
R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr., 1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, O., our 
offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. 

















Our Government Department of Political 
Science, University of Kentucky 


J. Catron Jones, Editor 


THE Cost oF ELECTIONS 


Only recently we emerged from a fiercely 
contested campaign in national politics, in 
which more than thirty-six millions of 
people voted. The public records of the 
two national party committees showed that 
the campaign cost those two parties a cash 
outlay of more than ten millions of dollars. 
However, the ten millions of dollars in cash 
spent by the national campaign committees 
represented only a very small part of the 
actual costs in the election. In all prob- 
ability, if everything that was done toward 
the election of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith 
had been paid for in cash, the amount 
would be nearer a half-billion dollars than 
it is ten millions. 


On its face this statement seems absurd 
and yet just a little reflection makes it 
seem more probable. In a brief article 
such as this, it is impossible to go into all 
of the details, but we can point out a few 
of the items. 


Let us begin with the cost to the states. 
Only a few states keep such records as will 
enable us to find out the cost of the conduct 
of an election. But in the few of which 
we have any record, we find that the cost 
of holding elections, which includes pay- 
ment of election officers, providing election 
booths, printing the ballots, purchasing 
stencils, locks for the ballots boxes, and all 
sundry items connected with elections, is 
approximately $1.25 per vote in the 
presidential year. 

For example, it cost approximately one 
million and twelve hundred thousand 
dollars to conduct elections in the presi- 
dential year in Indiana, in which only about 
nine hundred thousand people cast ballots. 
The cost in some states is higher than the 
cost in Indiana, while the cost of others 
is somewhat lower. We think, therefore, 
that Indiana is a typical state and can be 
safely taken as a basis to estimate the 
total cost in the United States. On that 
basis the cost to the states and counties for 
the conduct of an election (which includes 
registration of voters), is approximately 
forty-five millions of dollars. This is a 


cost that must come directly out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers and must be met 
every year that a major election is held. 

But this charge is only for the machinery 
of conducting an election; the cost of the 
campaign is an entirely different matter. 
There are in the United States approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand voting pre- 
cincts. Each political party has on the 
average from one to three workers in each 
precinct. This means that there are 
approximately five hundred thousand men 
and women actively engaged in the 
campaign. 


During the four months that the cam- 
paign is in full blast a half-million workers 
devote practically all of their time to the 
election of their candidate. If their time 
is worth on the average of $100 a month, 
their total energy spent in the election 
would be worth two hundred millions of 
dollars. If they spend one-half of their 
time at this rate, it would be worth one 
hundred millions of dollars. In other 
words, if every bit of the work that is done 
by precinct workers were paid for in cash 
at a reasonable price, the cost of campaign 
workers alone would range somewhere 
between one hundred and two hundred 
millions of dollars. 


Another large item is automobiles. 
Everyone knows that there is from one to 
three automobiles in service in each 
precinct on election day and at the primary 
elections, as well as on registration- days. 
In all probability, since there are one 
hundred thousand precincts, not less than 
five hundred thousand automobile days 
are consumed in an election campaign. 
These automobiles are all gratis contribu- 
tions to the cause. If they and their 
drivers were paid for at the current cash 
price of twenty dollars per day, it would 
make a tidy little sum of ten millions of 
dollars. 

There are three thousand counties in the 
United States. In an election campaign 


practically every county has both a 
Democratic anda Republican headquarters. 
These are usually placed in some vacant 
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The Continental 


fied to Fill. . .. 
FREE REGISTRATION =-I- 





Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Stands Ready to Help Teachers Find the 
[Position They Want and Are Best Quali 


Teachers’ Agency 


-t- WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











storeroom in the heart of the county seat. 
There are, therefore, not less than six 
thousand county headquarters in the 
United States. The rent on those estab- 
lishments can be conservatively estimated 
as having a value of not less than $500 for 
the four or five months. This would make 
a total of three millions of dollars for the 
simple item of rent for headquarters. 

There are nearly fifteen million telephone 
and electric wire poles in the United 
States. Not one of these poles ever got 
through an election without being plastered 
with at least two pictures of condidates. 
These lithographed pictures must cost from 
five to ten cents each and an average of one 
cent each to tack them up. This little 
item would add not less than a million 
dollars to the cost of an election. 

Without attempting to go further into 
details, we offer the following table as an 
estimate of the cost of conducting an 
election. 

First—The cost to the State (this 

includes payment of election 

officers, printing of ballots, 

purchasing stencils, setting up 

booths, removing booths, and 

all of the other paraphernalia), 

IB:CStiMmAteE Abs ...s<0. 565 60s $ 50,000,000 
Second—The cost of headquarters 

(two in each county at $500 

ED ais nro rea nee 
Third—The staff for headquarters 

(an average of one county 

manager with four stenog- 

raphers for a period of four 

PEPER 11 el SO ae ee 18,000,000 
Fourth—Precinct workers (500,000 

at $400 each 200 ,000 ,000 
Fifth—Automobiles at $20 a day.... 10,000 ,000 
Sixth—Speakers (two speeches in 

each precinct costing $25 each. 

This includes use of the hall, 

lights, a small compensation 

for the speaker, with a brass 

band in many instances)....... 
Seventh—Letters to each voter 

(100,000,000 letters, two to each 

_ voter, at five centseach)...... 

Eighth—Campaign buttons, etc. 
,000 at two cents each). 
Ninth—Radio hook-ups ($60,000 
an hour—200 hours).......... 


3,000 ,000 


10 ,000 ,000 


20 ,000, 000 
800 ,000 
12 ,000 ,000 


Tenth—Campaign rallies (fully ten 
million people attended big 
rallies at a cost of no less than 
$10 per person. For example, 
in almost every state that Smith 
and Hoover visited crowds of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 gathered, 
from all parts of the state to see 
them and to hear them. Lesser 
lights like Borah, Hughes, 
Curtis and Robinson attracted 
crowds of from 5,000 to 25,000 
many coming from long ‘dis- 
tances. $10 per person is a 
reasonable estimate for the av- 
CEAZCIGUUIAY)) 0 v6: eicls-6-a oi eas sie $ 100,000,000 

Eleventh—Free advertising (there 
is no possible way to estimate 
the amount of free advertising 
in the form of news donated by 
the newspapers. In all proba- 
bility, if all of the thingsthat 
were written in the public press 
about Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Smith had been paid for at 
regular advertising rates, the 
charge would have been not less 


than $50,000,000)............ 50 ,000 ,000 
Twelfth—Automobile tags and 
stickers, purchased by the 

owners of the cars, estimate. ... 5,000 ,000 

$ 478,800,000 


Thus, it can be seen that the total 
energy put into a national campaign runs 
into enormous figures. 

How does this army of 500,000 people, 
who religiously devote three or four months 
of their time, expect to get reimbursement? 
The answer is reasonably simple. For the 
250,000 who are on the prevailing side, not 
less than 150,000 of them will obtain 
sinecure jobs, for which their principal 
merit is the fact that they worked all 
summer and fall for the candidate and for 
the glory of the party. Ten thousand or 
15,000 of them will receive contracts 
directly or indirectly let by the govern- 
ment. Some few thousand of them will 
receive immunity from the law. Many 
of them will receive immunity from taxa- 
tion, and in the end practically all of them 
will receive some kind of reimbursement 
for their services. 
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Modern schools use 
RADIOLAS 


Good radio receiving sets are becom- 
ing necessary school equipment. The 
two Radiolas specially recommended 
for classroom use are the “18” and 


*60” models. 


Because of its super-selectivity, the 
Radiola 60 (Super-Heterodyne) is 
recommended in locations where 
other receivers fail to give fine ver- 
formance. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of loud- 
speakersin different rooms bya single 
receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had 
by writing the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Division of Education 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 


— 
| 


233 Broadway, New York 


Alice Keith. 


Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by 








I 
l 
| aria lal oa coaretedsedink on ick wee eliieaae wine | 
| 
| 








RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A. C. operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The improved 
magnetic type, for use with either the “18” 
or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiolaever offered. Tuned radio frequency. 
$95 for A. C. model; $110 for D.C. model; 


(less Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Fri- 
day morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard 
Time) until May 10 through the following 
stations: 


WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 
KOA Denver 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WEAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 

KYW Chicago 


IRCA IRADIOILA 


MADE BY THE 


MAKERS 


OF THE RADIOTRON 

















Teaching the Social Studies in the 
Elementary School 


HAROLD RUGG, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


I. THE TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Whereas, the older methods emphasized 
the memorizing of historical and geographi- 
cal facts, the new methods aim at the great 
goals of understanding and of tolerance. 





HAROLD RUGG 


The development of well-informed thinking 
citizens is the goal of our instruction. 
Having studied history, geography and civics 
in the elementary school, our young citizens 
should go into high school prepared to 
undertake the thorough study of the 
problems of the modern world. To do so 
they should acquire in the first eight grades 
a large body of knowledge concerning modes 
of living in the communities and regions of 
the United States and in typical countries 
and regions in other parts of the world. 
Every grade of the school should help the 
pupil to build up a wealth of meaning 
concerning how people live together. 
Furthermore, their study should have 
built up attitudes of open-mindedness and 
of sympathetic tolerance toward others— 


others in their own communities, other 
economic and social groups in America, 
other races and nationalities. Not merely 
the development of understanding, there- 
fore, but also attitudes of sympathetic 
tolerance and critical questioning—these 
are the two great ends of intellectual 
education. 


II. WHat SHALL WE TEACH? 


The subject-matter of history, geography, 
and civics is changing to correspond with 
the important changes in objectives. The 
new courses emphasize the economic, 
social and cultural ways of living and 
minimize the militaristic and_ political 
aspects of life. Bagley and Rugg in their 
investigation of the content of school his- 
tories revealed that this important trend 
was taking place. * 


The new histories in the elementary 
school give much more attention to such 
important economic meanings as ‘“‘trade,”’ 
“standard of living,” ‘industrial revolu- 
tion,’’ “interdependence in modern life,” 
“the growth of cities,” “‘the development of 
a new industrial civilization,” than they 
do to specific events of legislative acts, 
government executives, events in inter- 
national warfare, and in political adminis- 
tration. 


Similarly, the geographical aspects of 
the new social studies courses abound with 
the active first-hand observation of com- 
munity life, voluminous reading about 
man’s dependence upon nature and his 
struggle to become its master, prolonged 
open-forum discussion of the dependence 
of human living on climate, topography, 
soil and natural resources. The emphasis 
is upon understanding the relationship 
between facts and the important generali- 
zations that can be drawn from facts rather 
than upon the learning of the facts in 
isolation. Furthermore, the new courses 
emphasize the study of social and cultural 


“The Content of American History in the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” University of Illinois, Bulletin, 1916. 
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life as well as the economic foundation of 
our new civilization. 

Recognizing that there are many times 
more facts and principles available as 
subject-matter than can be studied in the 
school, the new courses in the social studies 
concentrate the work of the children upon 
the most important ones. The wise teacher 
selects those that are most crucial to the 
understanding of modern life and of its 
development. Fortunately, there are avail- 
able today more than fifty printed reports 
which present the results of careful investi- 
gation of the content of the social studies. 
These reports aid curriculum committees 
in history,’ geography, and civics in 
selecting the most important topics and in 
organizing the curriculum about them. 


III. RECENT PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 
HAVE ESTABLISHED IMPORTANT 
PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING * 


First—The pupil learns most effectively 
by actively assimilating new meanings into 
his own experience and by drawing his own 
generalization from data. This is the 
principle of active learning. 

Second—The pupil learns most effectively 
in situations which are most real to him; 
those in which he is most completely 
interested. 

Third—Learning proceeds inductively 
through the gradual accumulation of 
experience. No principle is more important 
than this one of cumulative learning. 
Hence, 

Fourth—Pupils will grow most rapidly 
in understanding by their participating in a 
curriculum of activities in which important 
meanings and principles recur frequently 
but always in new settings. Therefore, 
the teacher must see to it that the curricu- 
lum includes many varied activities and 
that the central ideas, themes, movements, 
and principles recur again and again in 
reading, individual ‘research and open- 
forum discussion. 

Fifth—Correspondingly, to obtain the 
maximum all-round growth in knowledge, 
skills, habits and attitudes, every avenue 
of learning must be employed. Pupils 


1These are clearly summarized and interpreted in Earle D. 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. See also the Fax 
quarters National Education Association, Washington, D. 


must read widely, discuss vigorously, 
make many excursions, write original out- 
lines and essays, dramatize; in short, engage 
in a great range of activities. 


Sixth—Meanings, skills, habits, attitudes 
are not learned in isolation from one 
another. All are built together into the 
experience of the pupil. We say that each 
bit of learning, therefore, is an integration 
of all of these. 

Seventh—Furthermore, a few skills, for 
example, map’ locations, must be definitely 
mastered. Hence the importance of 
systematic and economic practice on the 
skills, using well-designed practice exercises. 


Eighth—Organize teaching around the 
intensive study of a few important matters, 
rather than about the superficial study of 
many trivial ones. 

Ninth—To secure clearest understanding 
and most permanent retention, center the 
mind of the pupil upon one thing at a time. 
Organize the course in short, compact, well- 
illustrated units. 

Tenth—Courses should be organized 
upon ‘“‘units of understanding”’ rather than 
upon mere geographic, political or economic 
units. 

Eleventh—History, geography and civics 
should bé woven together in broad, con- 
tinuous courses. Include historical facts, 
movements, trends, whenever they are 
needed to promote understanding. Never 
teach them in isolation, either from geo- 
graphical or other contemporary material. 

Twelfth—Historical backgrounds will be 
clearer if the history of one broad set of 
related movements is traced at one time. 
This is in contrast to the present method 
of teaching all political, economic, social 
and cultural movements together. 


IV. THE NEw MEtuHODs CoMBINE HIsTory, 
GEOGRAPHY AND Civics INTO ONE 
BROAD UNIFIED SOCIAL 
STUDIES COURSE 
The foregoing principles make imperative 
the broadening of the social studies courses. 


Hundreds of school systems are now teach- 
ing unified courses in social studies in which 


Rugg, “Curriculum Studies in the Social Sciences,”’ State 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence,’’ Head- 
also Bruner and Stratemeyer, “Rating Elementary Schoo} 


» Cos 
Courses of Study,” Bureau of publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


*For a fuller treatment of this topic see Rugg and Mendenhall, 


“The Psychology and Teaching of the Social Studies,’ 


a new and complete application of modern psychology to the new methods lin the social studies. To be published, autumn 
1929, by Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 
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historical, geographical and civic materials 
are integrated clearly together. The pro- 
gram provides for one broad department, 
with a corresponding increase in allotment 
of time. The practice of assigning separate 
half-hour periods to history, geography, and 
civics is being given up. 


The new courses, therefore, are organized 
primarily about the pupils’ understanding 
of modern problems and_ conditions. 
History is brought in whenever it is needed ; 
sO, too, is geographical material and descrip- 
tions of current economic, social and politi- 
cal conditions. For example, the wise 
teaching of the unit, the ‘‘Westward Move- 
ment of the American People,” necessitates 
the use in close relationship of historical, 
geographic and civics materials, the move- 
ment of population westward after 1780 or 
1790, the building of farms, villages and 
cities; the discovery of great natural re- 
sources in coal, iron, oil, water power; the 
location of roads, railroads, canals, with 
their geographic causes; the exploitation 
of resources, the changing social life on the 
moving frontier. The new courses, I say, 
are recognizing that they cannot separate 
as did the old ones, naturally related 
historical and geographic materials.* 


V. WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD j;READ 


A rapidly increasing body of new material 
in the social studies is being made available 
for the teacher. <A few typical examples are 
given: Charles and Mary Beard’s ‘The 
Rise of American Civilization,’’ Macmillan, 
New York City; Arthur Schlesinger, ‘“‘The 
New View Points in American History;” 
Isaiah Bowman’s ‘‘The New World,” 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York; Huntington and Cushing, ‘Principles 
of Economic Geography,” John Wiley and 
Sons, New York City; “The Classroom 
Teacher,’’ Volume II, the section dealing 
with history, geography and other social 
studies, The Classroom Teacher, Incor- 
porated, Chicago, Illinois; Harold Rugg and 
Ann Shumaker, ‘The Child-Centered 
School,’”’? World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 


‘For voluminous examples of the way in which this is 
being done in actual courses of study, see the Denver, Colora 
Curriculum Bulletins in the Social Studies. See also the Social 
Science Pamphlets, distributed by Harold Rugg, 435 W. 123rd 
Street, New York City. The Seventh Grade material of this 
course will be published in permanent form in 1929 by Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Encyclopedia 
FOR THE 
CLASS-LIBRARY 


Meets the demand for every 
reference that may be sought 





10 large volumes — over 8000 
unusual illustrations. Specially 
re-inforced binding. Compiled and 
designed to meet modern pedagogic 
requirements. Comprehensive sub- 
ject outlines embodied in the latter 
half of volume 9 outline every con- 
ceivable subject in the school curri- 
culum. Quick, easy reference insured 
by a full volume Fact Index. 


Makes Teaching Easier 
Learning more Fascinating 
NOW IN A NEW AND SPECIAL GREEN 


BINDING FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
—BOOK STAND FREE 


Write for Sample pages and prices 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Compton Bldg., Chicago 
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Distinctive Stationery 
$1 200 Sheets Note Paper $1 


100 Envelopes to Match 

We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address printed 
in center at top; name and address printed on 
flap of envelope; choice of colors—blue or black. 
This low price makes it necessary that all re- 
mittances accompany order. Please write name 
and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


I1-N-C-O-R-P-O-R-A-T-E-D 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 





that all such reimbursement is at the 
expense of the public purse, that is, the tax- 
payers. The taxpayers must foot all of 
the bills for all of the graft in contracts, for 
all of the inefficiency of this mighty army 
of political appointees, and for all of those 
people who are not required to pay their 
full share of taxes. 


(This is one of a series of articles appear- 
ing in the daily and weekly newspapers in 


Kentucky. Teachers should have their pupils 
watch for them in their local papers. They 
afford excellent collateral reading in Civics 
and American Government.—Editor’s Note.) 





WHAT IS YOUR LIFE WORTH? 


What is your life worth? This is a good 
question for you and me to answer. Within 
yourself you have a world to discover, to 
explore, and to conquer; and in this hidden 
realm, just as the stars lie behind the 
shifting sheen of the sky, even so you may 
find the true treasury of your life. Root 
is the source and secret of life, and strength 
and stability are secured by seeking be- 
neath the surface. A person’s real self is 
not without; it is within and any permanent 
progress must move from the center toward 
the circumference of life. One is not 
valued by what is on one or around one or 
in one’s possession; above position or 
wealth or culture or genius is the nobility 
of character. ° 

There is a divine meaning in the existence 
of everything in creation: there are no 
alternates nor duplicates in God’s plans. 
As the weight of no two pebbles on the 
beach is equal, so each life is the working 
out of individual principles and possibilities. 
No life can infringe upon another’s right-of- 
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way in planning and purposing and being, 
for the legitimate property of no two 
lives lies along exactly the sameway. Each 
life is a monopoly in itself, for to each 
has been given the sole permission to 
exercise exclusive powers. 


Your best answers to some such questions 
as these at this moment are vitally impor- 
tant: What is the meaning of my life? 
Why have I been given an existence with 
endowments peculiar to myself? Where 
is my position and what is my mission in 
this life about me? The Author of my 
being has make a mistake, if my life is not 
of tremendous importance. His intention 
in giving me life is of vast significance to 
me, and the knowledge of His aim should 
be my endless pursuit. It demands higher 
heroism to master the science of self than 
to discover the wealth of the world about us. 
To view and review my life, to analyze it, 
to weigh it, to discover the weakness of it, 
to know how it should or should not be 
spent, to examine into the cause of its fall 
and failure is a difficult matter, but no less 
a duty. Whoever you are, wherever you 
are, be brave enough and honest enough to 
become intimately and accurately ac- 
quainted with yourself. May it truly be 
said of you: ‘‘He has made as much out 
of himself as could be made of the stuff of 
which he is endowed, and no one can require 
more.” 

Education of the right sort leads you to 
recognize and honor your inner better self, 
rather than your outer succor; it converts 
your possibilities into practical powers. It 
prepares you for maintaining yourself in 
honest independence, if it does anything 
that is worth while. Patient preparation 
is permanent power, and what a person 
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Two Big 
Values 


Any education is its own reward and ought to be. He who completes a course in 
our institution has information and mental strength that will help him to do more, live 
better and have more whether working for himself or for someone else. It will give him 
a conception of the biggest interest that surrounds him and will fit him to live in that 
interest, to enjoy it, use it, profit by it. 


The next big value is that he who completes a course here will geta position—a good 
position—with opportunity for advancement where thrilling experiences in the realm of 
accomplishment may be enjoyed; where a monthly pay check may not only help the 
holder of the check to an easier and more comfortable existence, but will help him or her 
to lay the basis for a personal fortune. 

We repeat that a commercial education within itself is a reward and that it quickly, 
surely and highly pays financially the one who gets it. 


Address: Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 


J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
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is should be greater than what he does, 
immeasurably greater than his deeds. 
Our word at this point is “concentration,” 
for persevering concentration converts 
weakness into power. For one to at- 
tempt everything and to accomplish nothing 
is fatal folly. I challenge each of you to 
choose one line and rigidly and sternly to 
confine your energies to that choice, and 
never lift the weight of your hand and head 
and heart from an undertaking until you 
have become its master. I charge you to 
remember that the higher and more un- 
selfish the end toward which you direct your 
lives, the greater is the demand for intense 
and ceaseless concentration of your noblest 
powers, I urge you, even as I charge myself, 
to focus your best powers upon the details 
of your life work. Contemplate, concen- 
trate, consecrate! 

Live for the future—live so that your life 
shall not bear its best fruit until after you 
have passed from the stage upon which you 
lived and wrought. Strive not for present 
praise, but for future fruition. The fame 
of your name may soon perish, but what 
you are: the sum-total of your beliefs, 
purposes, affections, tastes and habits, you 
can bequeath to men who shall never know 
you or be known by you. I charge you to 
make the earth richer and the sky brighter 
by having lived on the one and under the 
other. I beseech you to maintain an un- 





compromising enmity toward the false, and 
an invincible friendship toward the true, I 
callon you to cultivate a practical faith in 
the living God, and accept His Son as your 
ideal—Wvylie A. Parker, 

Texas Outlook, January, 1929. 


Dallas, The 


KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 

The Kentucky Department of Labor has 
compiled reports from school superinten- 
dents reporting issuance of employment 
certificates to children who were granted 
a full-time employment work permit for the 
first time. A total of 644 certificates are 
reported issued throughout the State during 
the year 1928. These figures as compared 
with the figures of 1927 show a decrease 
in work permits issued to children of 6.9 
per cent. There have been decreases in 
number of work permits issued in the past 
three years indicating a greater improve- 
ment in the child labor problem and better 
enforcement of the State Child Labor Law. 


Of the total number of work permits 390 
were issued in Louisville— a decrease of 4.3 
per cent as compared with 1927; Paducah 
shows a decrease of 1.5 per cent; Ashland 
a decrease of 3.9 per cent; Covington a 
decrease of 4.2 per cent; Newport an 
increase of 2.2 per cent, and Lexington an 
increase of 2 per cent in 1928 over 1927. 
These cities quoted are the industrial 
centers of the State and where the largest 
number of employment certificates are 
issued. 

The outstanding reasons given for issuing 
these certificates are family need and 
poverty. 

In addition to the above certificates 
issued there were 220 vacation, holiday and 
part-time employment permits issued dur- 
ing 1928 throughout the State. 

The reports show that 201 entered some 
manufacturing or mechanical industrial 
establishment employment, 67 mercantile 
establishments, 32 domestic service, 194 
errand, messenger and delivery service, 
25 office and 120 farm and other work. 

The school grades, given as last attended 
were, 97 from the 5th grade, 150 from the 
6th grade, 156 from the 7th grade, 154 from 
the 8th grade, and 87 from high school 
grades. 

EDWARD F. SEILLER, 
Chief Labor Inspector. 
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The Place of Music in the Curriculum 


By PETER W. DyKeEMaA, 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


THE VALUE oF Music RELATED 
TO Its ORIGIN 


When does an art expression, such as 
music, arise in the world? Is it not when 
some individual has had an_ experience 











PETER W. DYKEMA 


which is precious to him, which he wishes 
in some way to record and to make as 
nearly as he can permanent? Consider 
a simple example such as a painting or 
a drawing. The savage, the first man, or 
the oldest man, sees either in the outside 
world or in his mind, something which 
seems to him so beautiful that he wishes 
to preserve it or the memory of it. With 
whatever medium he ‘has at hand he 
endeavors in some way to make a record 
of it. That record is crude at first but is 
perfected as attempts are repeated. Always 
it has in it the germs of what we today 
designate as an art work. This is true in 


New York City 


sculpture, in the dance, in every form of 
art, and doubtless it is true in music also. 
We go through a great struggle, a period 
of noble aspiration, through any beautiful 
or otherwise memorable experience and we 
like to preserve it by making some image or 
expression of it. When that is a simple and 
natural expression with little thought, with 
slight conscious control, it may be little 
more than a shout, a gesture, aleap. When 
creative thought is given to it, the result 
may be a song or a dance or a drama. 


Wuy Do WE CHERISH KEEP-SAKES? 


Two conditions result as soon as this 
conscious product is made. First of all, we 
have the thing there to contemplate and to 
cherish as at least a partial representation 
of the original experience. There is this 
attribute in many kinds of keep-sakes, 
and due to this fact they have woven into 
them, at least for us for whom these associa- 
tions arise, an element of beauty, This 
explains much of our collecting of memen- 
toes. All of us have at home in our bureau 
drawers, on the old-fashioned what-nots, or 
in other places, things which at the time we 
got them seemed to be so interwoven with a 
lovely, precious experience, that the keeping 
of them would help preserve the occasion 
with which they were associated. While 
ordinary mementoes lose their power to 
recall the thrill of the original experience, 
and become mere curiosities, of which we 
soon tire, the things that are beautiful in 
themselves may for a long time have the 
power of calling up much of that early 
satisfaction. Art expressions thus help to 
bring about what all of us are trying to do 
in our life, namely, make permanent things 
and experiences that are beautiful and 
worthy of preservation. 


ArT EXPRESSES AN INNER EXPERIENCE 


Besides having this effect upon the 
person who creates the art work, another 
and very significant condition also results. 
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The original experience which the art 
expression aids to perpetuate was vital 
for the one who expressed it because of what 
happened to his spirit. It was, in other 
words, a personal, internal affair which 
took place in him whether or not it did in 
anyone else. But when the art expression 
is made, it having taken an external form, 
can now be shared and enjoyed by other 
people who may or may not have enjoyed 
that original experience. The song, the 
dance, the picture which rose in the artist 
because of the stirring within his soul, are 
now placed before the world for it to use or 
to reject. 


ArT ENABLES Us TO SHARE 
EXPERIENCES 


There is both a gain and a loss in this 
condition. The gain lies in the fact that 
the beautiful original experience may now 
be shared by many people. Possibly the 
artist was the only one who was able to go 
to the seashore or to the remote landscape 
and see it with his own eyes; but the 
painting may be seen by everyone. The 
poet may have been the only one who 
sensed the wonder of a deed which seemed 
ordinary to the world at large. Art always 
makes evident and passes on to others the 
vision that the rare soul has experienced. 
This is the generous, the sharing or social 
aspect of art and this surely is a gain to the 
world. 

TAKING THE FORM FOR THE 


SUBSTANCE 


The loss appears when we find other 
people contenting themselves solely with 
the external expression without being 
curious or interested as to the inner 
expression which brought that expression 
into being. It is easy to put a person into 
contact with an art work, but that is not a 
guarantee that he will form that contact, 
get the same pleasure from it that the 
artist did when he created it. The care- 


taker in the museum, the usher in the 
concert hall, the workman in the sculptor’s 


studio, seldom has the same pleasure ‘in 
the art work with which he comes in con- 
tact, that the creator of it has. This is 
due partly to their not having created the 
work, partly because they perhaps have 
not undergone the same experiences which 
gave rise to the art works, but probably 
mainly because they have not approached 
the artist’s expression in the proper manner. 
The appreciation of any art demands a 
certain spirit of leisureliness, of quiet, of 
receptivity, of losing oneself in contempla- 
tion. The hurried traveler rushing through 
an art gallery, the speeding automobilist 
tearing up a hill and down it, the listener 
at a concert who is pressed for time and 
cannot wait until a selection is concluded— 
none of these can get the message of the 
painting, the sunset, or the song. It may 
not be necessary to write a poem in order to 
appreciate poetry, to attempt a water 
color sketch to appreciate painting, or to 
compose a song in order to appreciate 
music, it may not be essential to have 
visited the scenes depicted, or to have 
lived in many lands or under varied 
conditions, much as each of these experi- 
ences would help to understand and 
evaluate these art expressions; but it is 
certain that much of the beauty of nature 
and life, even the most remote, comes to the 
quiet listening ear, the seeing, observing eye 
and the spirit that pauses and considers. 


Music Is tHE Most COMPANIONABLE 
OF THE ARTS 


This long introduction to our discussion 
of newer tendencies in school music 
teaching is intended to emphasize the 
steadily growing conception that music 
should be in the school curriculum primarily 
for expanding the interpretation of life 
through understanding the experiences of 
many sensitive musical souls, and that thus 
our own lives shall be made richer, our 
emotions shall be raised to higher levels, 
and our spirits shall be exalted. For many 
years educators, oftentimes including the 
musicians themselves, have advocated 
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music in the school for reasons which are 
now considered as subsidiary to the larger 
aim just stated. Sometimes music was 
included for the recreation it gave to 
children, who seemed naturally to like it. 
More often it was praised because of its 
excellent disciplinary values which were 
comparable in fact to the discipline of 
arithmetic and language. Again, adminis- 
trators have frequently found a place for 
music in their programs because of the 
desirable social results of singing or playing. 
Lately certain advocates have called atten- 
tion to the unusual vocational aspects of 
music and have pointed out that music 
probably more than any other subject in the 
school will be of direct help to the young 
people in earning a living. All of these and 
other ethical, patriotic, and generally 
cultural aspects might well be cited 
because music can and frequently does aid 
in these various lines. But if we are to 
look for the unique contribution which 
music should make it is to be found in the 
ideas with which this paper opened, namely, 
the general toning up of the spirit by the 
stirring or renewing of joy in a beautiful 
experience. 


Four APPROACHES TO THE REALM OF 
Music 


There are four approaches to this end, 
and these are four phases of music instruc- 
tion. We may conceive of music as a 
great, beautiful palace, or a great central 
room in a palace, which may be entered by 
four doors. (These are the four doors of 
song, of instrument, of technical study and 
of listening.) All of these approaches can 
give muc e same sort of power in regard 
to the understanding and love of music, but 
each one of them has its own peculiar con- 
tribution to make, and each one has a 
valuable place in the general scheme of 
music education. From song singing 
should come that joy which results from 
attempting to create any beautiful thing 
which is based upon a vital experience. 
From listening should come that joy which 
results from finding in the expression of 
someone else a reinforcement or expan- 
sion of an experience which we ourselves 
have had and which possibly we have never 
been able to express adequately. From 
instrumental study should come the joy 
which results from a new form of expres- 
sion. It is likesong singing except that the 


Developing Skill in 
Sight Reading of Music 
New Practical Aids for 


Teachers 





music appreciates that skill in sight 

reading is one of the chief aims in 
school music and also one of the most 
difficult to achieve. 


This, unquestionably, is due more to a lack 
of real interest on the part of the pupil 
than to a lack of ability. 


But teachers in thousands of modern schools are 
successfully overcoming this difficulty and obtain- 
ing results from their pupils far beyond the usual 
by the introduction of the novel, yet exceedingly 
effectual way of interesting every child in music— 
thru the use of the harmonica. 


Arou: s Real Enthusiasm 
for Music 


Harmonica playing gains the whole-hearted inter- 
est of every child. Its simplicity of operation and 
the rapidity with which the boy or girl can learn 
to play with accuracy quickly turns lackadaisical 
attention into keen interest. 
The pupil is then easily guided to a mastery of 
sight reading and acquires without conscious ef- 
fort a thorough grounding in the fundamentals of 
music... thus greatly minimizing the work of 
the teacher. 
To enable other teachers to study the results of 
harmonica group work in many _ schools, an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject has been pre- 
pared in the form of a brochure entitled ‘‘The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern 
Education of Girls and Boys.’’ This is supplied 
without charge. 


Harmonica Instruction Simple 


Colored instruction charts, illustrated instruction 

books and four-part harmony charts for teacher 

and individual ‘‘part’’ cards for pupils (supplied 

gratis) make harmonica instruction easy and 
progress rapid. 


‘ LMOST every teacher or supervisor of 





M. Hohner, Ine., Dept. 551-C 

114 East 16th St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure 
on ‘‘The Harmonica as an Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.’’ 
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expression is now through a different 
medium and one that extends beyond our 
own body. From technical study should 
come the joy of understanding and master- 
ing the details which are used somewhat 
blindly in song singing, appreciation, and 
instrumental study. Each child should 
have some experience in every one of these 
four phases of music. 


EverRY CHILD SHOULD SING 


Any child will naturally modulate his 
voice in speaking, and will, when alone, 
utter sounds which are songlike, at least 
in embryo. All normal children sing as 
soon as they come in contact with a good 
model especially if this be the voice of the 
mother or of a musical primary teacher, 
but any child who is not hindered by being 
told that his parents are unmusical, or that 
being able to sing is a gift, can with patience 
and the right surroundings be taught to 
sing in tune and so pleasantly that he 
himself and others will enjoy listening to it. 
The fundamental thing in all musical 
development is ability to sing and it is the 
first duty of parents, kindergarten and 
primary grade teachers to see that the 
little child is helped to sing in tune and 
with a sweet tone. 


Every CHILD SHOULD LISTEN TO 
BEAUTIFUL MusICc 


Just as every good home should surround 
the child with orderly and_ beautiful 
furnishings, so ought he to be surrounded 
with beautiful music to hear. The child 
who hears lovely phonograph records and 
the better radio selections will probably 
grow up with good musical taste especially 
if he has been properly helped with his 
singing. But in all of this listening there 
is just as much need for selection and 
guidance as there is in reading and painting 
and rules of conduct. 


Every CHILD SHOULD PLAY UPON 
AN INSTRUMENT 


It is simple and natural to play upon a 
musical instrument and every child should 
have this opportunity. We are learning 
that there are a number of simple instru- 
ments such as glasses and bells, and marim- 
bas and soft sounding drums and rattles 
which can be played upon almost without 
formal instruction and which will serve as 


_instrumental 


excellent introductions to the more de- 
veloped instruments such as the piano and 
the violin. The great impetus toward 
instruction in the schools 
makes it seem possible that it will not be 
long before there are instrumental teachers 
employed by the school boards in all 
the public schools so that the great mass 
of instruction which is now carried on 
privately at great waste of time, money, 
effort and especially of musical results, will 
be transferred with wonderful gains in 
every line to the public schools. 


Every CHILD SHOULD BE INTELLIGENT 
AND SKILFULL IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
Music 


When our other three approaches are 
properly used we shall recognize that there 
is also great delight in the right kind of 
technical study. It must come in the 
child’s life after he feels the need for it and 
it must not be too long delayed. It is now 
quite well agreed that the first grade and 
much, if not all, of the second grade should 
be devoted to song singing, listening and 
playing upon simple instruments, and that 
technical study should not be emphasized 
until the third grade. Having once been 
begun it should be pursued intensively 
until at the end of the sixth grade the 
ordinary child will have attained enough 
command of reading and writing music so 
that thereafter his gain in skills will come . 
from his employing his technical equipment 
in the acquiring of greater facility in 
singing, listening and playing. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


With such a foundation as we have out- 
lined the schools are ready to furnish in the 
junior high school a much finer specialized 
treatment of music than we have yet had. 
The next few years will witness astounding 
developments in the performance of vocal 
and instrumental music and intelligent and 
appreciative listening to music. But 
throughout it all if we are to realize the 
unique contribution which music has to 
make to the curriculum we must keep to the 
principles enunciated in our opening 
paragraphs. Music must serve primarily 
to develop a sympathetic and joyous ap- 
preciation of great emotional experiences. 
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HERBERT HOOVER AND 
EDUCATION 


LyLe W. AsHBY, 


Assistant Director Division of Publications, 
National Education Association 


The new president is a real friend of 
education. Throughout Mr. Hoover’s life 
his inherent humanitarian instincts have 
made him a friend of humanity, especially 
of childhood. By profession an engineer, 
he has been eminently successful in that 
field. In the field of human engineering 
his achievements are yet greater. He 
understands and speaks the needs of the 
nation, not only in terms of money and 
economics, but also of the home and the 
school. 

Speaking at West Branch, Iowa, of the 
education and opportunity provided him 
by his country, he said, ‘““This country gave 
me, as it gives every boy and girl, a chance. 
It gave me schooling, independence of 
action, opportunity for service and honor. 
In no other land could a boy from a country 
village without inheritance or influential 
friends, look forward with unbounded hope. 
My whole life has taught me what America 
means. I am indebted to my country 
beyond any human power to repay.”’ 

His belief in the importance of education 
he summarized in Good Housekeeping for 
June 1928 when he stated, ‘Our education 
is the central powerhouse of our whole 
system.”’ Again in the same article, “Our 
school business is the business—funda- 
mentally—that has made us what we are.” 

As to the value of this system, Mr. 
Hoover, speaking before the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington, D. C., 
on February 25, 1926, declared, “If we 
were to suppress our educational system 
for a single generation the equipment would 
decay, the most of our people would die 
of starvation and intellectually and spiritu- 
ally we would slip back four thousand years 
in human progress. We could recover the 
loss of any other big business in a few 
years—but not this one.” 


In the same speech he stated his belief 
that social values outrank economic values. 
“T would be one of the last people in the 
world to belittle the importance of the 
exact knowledge that teachers impart to 
their pupils—as an engineer I set a high 


value upon precise information—but knowl- 
edge, however exact, is secondary to a 
trained mind and serves no useful purpose 
unless it is the servant of an ambitious 
mind, a sound character, and an idealistic 
spirit. Social values outrank economic 
values. Economic gains, even scientific 
gains, are worse than useless if they accrue 
to a people unfitted by trained character 
to use, and not abuse them.” 

Speaking of the character of the teacher 
in the same address in near classic phrases 
he pointed out that, ‘The public school 
teacher cannot live apart; he cannot 
separate his teaching from his daily walk 
and conversation. He lives among his 
pupils during school hours and among them 
and their parents all the time. He is 
peculiarly a public character under the most 
searching scrutiny of watchful and critical 
eyes. His life is an open book. His 
habits are known to all. His office, like 
that of a minister of religion, demands of 
him an exceptional standard of conduct. 
And how rarely does a teacher fall below 
that standard! It is truly remarkable, I 
think, that so vast an army of people— 
approximately eight hundred thousand— 
so uniformly meets its obligations, so 
effectively does its job, so decently behaves 
itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous 
in a sensation-loving country. It implies 
a wealth of character, of tact, of patience, 
of quiet competence, to achieve such a 
record.” 

President Hoover believes that health, 
education, and character must go hand in 
hand. Before the annual meeting of the 
American Child Hygiene Association at 
St. Louis, in October, 1920, he said, ‘“‘The 
nation as a whole has the obligation of such 
measures toward its children, as will yield 
them an equal opportunity at their start in 
life. This responsibility and duty is not 
based alone upon human aspirations but 
it is also based on the necessity to secure 
physical, mental and moral health, economic 
and social progress by the nation. Every 
child delinquent in body, education, or 
character is a charge upon the community 
itself. The children of strong physique, 
of sound education and character, are the 
army with which we must march to 
progress.” 

Emphasizing the need for weaving 


character through and through our curric- 
ulum, Mr. Hoover, writing in The Journal 
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Books Clean, Neat and Sanitary and Provide for Their 
Hygienic Transfer from One Pupil to Another 





MILLIONS IN USE IN THOUSANDS OF CITIES 





GET ACQUAINTED—SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “3° 


ESTABLISHED 1908 BY A. J. JOLLY 
Telephone Alexandria 44-6 — Telegraph Via Cincinnati, O., Alex. 44-6 


Prompt, efficient service to both teachers and school officials. Visit us during the K. E. A. 
Booth 14, Exhibit Hall 














A a FR E Fe + Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, High 

Schools, and State Teachers’ Colleges secure promo- 

- “ae” a , tions through this live-wire Placement Bureau. Op- 
pig sam’ erates everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 


44TH YEAR 
535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 721 RIVERSIDE, SPOKANE, WASH. 217 E. WILLIAMS ST., WICHITA, KAN. 




















Che Teachers’ Co-operative Bureau 


J.L. PILKENTON, President 


1102 Starks Bidg. - LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Teachers for all positions A confidential, co-opera- | Renders high-class service 
—positions for teachers tive, business organization at a minimum cost 














IDWEST TEACHERS BUREAU 
“‘Placing the right teacher in the right position from Kinder- 


garten to University Coast to Coast.’””—ENROLL NOW. 


N. B. LILEY, LL. B., Proprietor KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

















TEACHERS aoa © Graduates _ . or 
in eoonteee Sls, edge oo eg Positions. e better 
places only. All States. 





PECIALISTS 


SPECIAI BUREAU 









— BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M? 
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BROWN & CARDWELL 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITS - BUDGETS - TAXES - COSTS 
SURVEYS 
SPENCERIAN BUILDING 
813-19 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

AUDITORS FOR KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 














of the National Education Association for 
March, 1923, stated, ‘‘While vocational 
training is obviously necessary and the 
cultivation of the mind in the finer flowers 
of civilization is of importance, yet the 
creation of character and ideals is greater 
than all.” Also, “The productive capacity 
of machinery can be increased more 
through improvement in the character 
and training of its personnel than through 
new invention.” 





STATE SPELLING BEE 


Entries in the 1929 State Spelling Bee, 
sponsored by The Courier-Journal and 
indorsed by the Kentucky Education 
Association, have broken all records. 
Ninety counties will be represented in the 
contest, which is to be the opening feature 
of the Kentucky Education Association 


Convention, Wednesday, April 17th, at’ 


the Columbia Auditorium. 

The Spelling Bee Editor recently an- 
nounced that he had just received one 
hundred $5 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionaries 
to be presented to county champions and 
spelling champions of Louisville schools. 
Besides the dictionaries, the prizes offered 
are a trip to Washington for the State 
champion to compete for $2,500 in cash 
prizes in the National Spelling Bee, 
organized by The Courier-Journal, and 
$500 in cash to those finishing close to the 
Statechampion. The Kentucky champion 
will be permitted to take his or her teacher 
to Washington as chaperon with all ex- 
penses paid by The Courier-Journal. 


Between one hundred and eighty and 
two hundred guests are expected at the big 
Spelling Bee banquet at the Kentucky 
Hotel to be given before the contest by 
The Courier-Journal to spellers and invited 
guests. 

All grade champions have been presented 
with certificates of merit showing their 
achievement and a school championship 
certificate has been awarded the best 
speller of each school. 


Looking fora Sood cleam 


es Prey: The ity the / 


x CEM enettena ls 


FRANKLIN, OH { e, COLORADC 








Arrangements are being made for Presi- 
dent Hoover to meet twenty-four spellers, 
representing states from Maine to Nebraska 
who will compete in the National Spelling 
Bee in Washington. In addition, a series 
of sightseeing trips to Mount Vernon, 
Smithsonian Institution, Lincoln Memorial 
and other interesting places is planned. 


SCHOOLS SEND RADIO TO 
INDIAN PUPILS 


The Louisville schools combined last fall 
to send a radio set to the Truxton Canyon 
Indian School at Valentine, Arizona. To 
show their appreciation the Indian pupils 
sent in return portfolios of school work, 
snapshots, pencil and water-color sketches, 
and luncheon sets and other pieces embroid- 
ered in old tribal designs. These were 
exhibited in the Louisville schools. The 
Indian classes hope to send also some bows 
and arrows and perhaps a Navajo blanket, 
some Hopi pottery and some Papago 
baskets. 

Though not completed until this year, the 
exchange was planned last spring. Louis- 
ville was first to respond to a request from 
the American Junior Red Cross for a radio 
for the Indian school. Because of the 
distance from a sending station, at least a 
five-tube set was needed, for a one hundred 
and ten volt alternating current. A 
Radiola 18, six tube set was chosen, with a 
strong wooden cabinet. The principal of 
the Truxton Canyon School in a recent 
letter to the Louisville Junior Red Cross 
headquarters reports that the set has been 
entirely satisfactory and has given endless 
pleasure to his boys and girls. It is used 
with moving pictures and on other special 
occasions. Stations in most of the large 
western cities, including Salt Lake City 
and occasionally St. Louis, can be heard. 

Funds for the radio were drawn from the 
Junior Red Cross “service funds’’ which 
the pupils of the different schools maintain 
each year by voluntary contributions. 
About 35,000 Louisville pupils are mem- 
bers of the national organization. 
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One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


Honor ROLL 


All schools remitting membership dues 
for one hundred per cent of the teachers 
employed will be published in the JOURNAL 
each month under the caption, “One 
Hundred Per Cent Schools.” An attrac- 
tive certificate issued by the Association 
will be mailed to all who enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 
Superintendents and principals are urged 
to redeem pledges as soon as convenient 
by forwarding to the Secretary’s office the 
annual dues. Membership dues have been 
received for one hundred per cent of the 
teachers employed in the _ following 
schools, representing county, city and 
graded systems: 





































































































Counties Superintendent 
Barren W. M. Totty 
Montgomery Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
Johnson O. W. Cain 
Muhlenberg. M. C. Hughes 
Menifee G. I. Becraft 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer. G. Louis Hume 
Lewis. Anna L, Bertram 
McCracken Clarence H. Gentry 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Adair. Noah Loy 
Grant Orie P. Gruelle 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
Carlisle. Clyde D. Lester 
Casey W. M. Watkins 
Bracken Harry F. Monahon 
Christian H. W. Peters 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Hopkins B. D. Nisbet 
Daviess J. W. Snyder 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Marion J. W. Clarkson 
Jessamine H. C. Burnette 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Harrison J. A. Payne 
Warren G. R. McCoy 
Fayette. Mattie Dalton 
Re eo a Be R. W. Kincaid 
McLean.................. J. W. Dillehay 
Hart as R. G. Vass 
Pike Fonso Wright 
Loi) SEES ee ae ere Ree O. L. Shultz 
RN oe ta ee A. M. Shelton 
2) | | EE Se ae eee Jakie Howard 
2 2 ae ae ene ene ne oe Wm. W. Ensminger 
LEE) Ci See ee ee ae ORS A. C. Jones 
SS) ee ee ae Herman L. Williams 
[Dy 1, rire ree epee sated - Dryden 
Ge ere ee S. York 
1 0 ee cee yin. ae Meece 





















































Counties Superintendent 
Breckinridge...... Marshall Norton 
Union Carrie Eble 
Madison...... Lelia Harris 
Knott... H. H. Taylor 
Owen Mrs. Clara A. Chapman 
Nicholas Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Pagani. cs... R. N. Beauchamp 
Edmonson.... Gertie Lindsey 
Washington J. F. McWhorter 
Henry.. Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
LUT Sy CR Seager elia d iach wenn ee J. R. Wall 
ONG a 8 nse not cartel, es a eeth nd Ora L. Roby 
WUE 8 8 cen oe A eo C. S. Wilson 
Lyon...... N. G. Martin 
Larue.... J. R. Wilson 
Carroll ...Clay Tharp 
Butler. Iva Anderson 
Hardin... T. M. Lewis 
Alflen................. socsnoceas te Ste SE 
aa) eer manent er cei, ee R. I. Glover 
SS) 2) | EE eo ne OA Robt. E. Traylor 
[Poo Sn 2 SE Res ee eae ee ee M. C. Napier 
Meade L. H. Powell 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Oakdale School, Louisville................ Minnie L. Burks 
Princeton City Schools.................... Everett Howton 
Parkland School, Louisville............ .Anna M. Bligh 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Belknap School, Louisville........_.. Adelaide Seekamp 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville Anna Krieger 





Roosevelt School, Louisville............. Blanche Lindley 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville.......Anne Grunder 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 











Louisville Lizzie C. Anstatt 
James Russell Lowell School, 

Louisville. Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 

Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Cochran School, Louisville............... Lucy Spurgeon 


Hodgenville Graded and High School. Feed E. Conn 
Southern Junior High School, 

Louisville Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Barbourville City School .....Meredith G. Carpenter 

















Grahn High School O. L. Kiser 
Butler Public Schools C. A. Stokes 
Mayslick Consolidated School............ G. H. England 
George D. Prentice School, 

Louisville. Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Sebree Graded and High School........A. B. Clayton 
Harlan City Schools W. D. Jones 
Brooksville Public Schools........J. Harvey Sweeney 
Glendale Public Schools........................J. M. F. Hays 
Pembroke Graded School................ "Chas. J. Petrie 


Stephen Foster School, Louisville.....0.Evelyn Wells 
George W. Morris School, Louisville... -—“ Seiler 
Reacts Graded School S. C. Kelly 
Montgomery Street School, 








Louisville Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Morton Junior High School, 
Lexington N. Isabel Schmidt 





Louisville Male High School................. J.B. Carpenter 
Carrollton City Schools Paul B. _ 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville.............. R. J. Bell 
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Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Rochester Graded and High 

School J. Carson Gary 
Anchorage City Schools. A. B. Crawford 
Russellville City Schools. C. T. Canon 





Moransburg School J. Paul Cooper 
Orangeburg Consolidated School....Ercel R. Fryer 
Western sg High School, 

Gertrude Kohnhorst 


Louisville 

Casey County High School................ J. D. Hamilton 
Woodleigh Consolidated School........ Geo. L. Evans 
Science Hill Graded and High 

School Marshall Harris 
McFerran School, Louisville Elise Weibel 
George Washington School, 

Louisville Verna Phillips 
Grayson Street School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
Owensboro City Schools J. L. Foust 
Wickliffe Consolidated School........ ..Woodfin Hutson 
Covington City Schools. G. O. Swing 
Portland School, po te mane oe B. Clem 




















Ashland School, Lexington............... Etta B. Coons 
Highland Junior High 
uisville Eva T. Mason 





Monsarrat School, — Gardner 








Paducah City Schools. J. Hanifan 
Frankfort City Schools.......................... J. W. Ireland 
John Marshall School, 

Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 
Silver Grove Schools H. V. True 





Washington High School, Maysville....Allilee King 
Ferguson Graded School, ‘Somerset....V. D. Roberts 
— ins Graded District J. G. Long 

inerva Consolidated School................ E. E, Allison 














Burgin Public Schools W. M. Wesley 
Hazelwood School, Louisville Elsa Stutz 
Sonora High School H. M. Wesley 
Harrison School, Lexington................ joe L. Smith 
Providence High oo ce John R. Cooper 
Isaac Shelby School, — “= E. McClure 
Prestonsburg High School............... win G. Jesse 


Hopkinsville High Shock esses onal Zildmeas Koffman 








Madisonville City Schools.............. Harper Gatton 
Stanford Public Schools -................... J. T. Embry, Jr. 
Elizabethtown Public Schools................C. E. Martin 
Hikes Graded School, Buechel........ Rose M. Reilly 
Masonic Home School, Louisville........... Belle Ford 
Pineville City Schools M. Wilson 
Florence Graded High School.............. x M. Yealey 


Independent Graded School, 

Kettle Island T. L. Arterberry 
Falmouth City Schools...................... J. D. Williams 
Virginia Street School, 

Hopkinsville Lottie McDaniel 
Union Graded and High School._....... Ira L. Harrison 
John H. Heywood School, 




















Louisville... Elma Kohnhorst 
Hazard City Schools.................-..- R. T. Whittinghill 
Buena Vista Consolidated 

ool... Lula F. Cronshorn 
Seray,, ag Pablic Schools. R. G. Huey 
Paris City Schools.. Lee Kirkpatrick 
Earlington City Schools.___.................- A. P. Prather 
Scottsville Graded and High School..N. D. Bryant 
Franklin City Schools.__................ W. L. Matthews 
Cynthiana City Schools.......................- J. W. Brooker 
Cloverport Public Schools. G. L. Tiller 
Morganfield City Schools..___................. T. O. Hall 
College of Commerce, University of 
Kentucky Dr. Edward Wiest 





Coles Junior High School, 
oct teehee Racecar Jas. A. Anderson, Jr. 





VACATION TOURS 


ALL EXPENSE PLAN 


ALASKA and YUKON COUNTRY 
JUNE 19th to JULY 13th 


Alaska, Canada and the Northwest 
Visiting Two National Parks 


Stopping at Chicago, Duluth, Winnipeg, Jasper National 
Park, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Mt. 
Ranier National Park, Tacoma, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Denver and Ocean voyage of over one thousand miles to 
Skagway, Alaska, and a trip to the Yukon country. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR THRU 
NEW ENGLAND 


July 16th to 26th 


Including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Thousand 
Islands, St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Boston, 
Cape Cod Canal, New York and Washington. Stop- 
Overs may be arranged for Atlantic City. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR 


August 12th to 27th 


Spending five days in Yellowstone National Park, 
stopping at St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Royal Gorge, Great Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, 
Pike’s Peak, and other scenic points in Colorado 
and Utah. 
, For detail D PRIC 

MRS. H. PRICE 

py 2338 
1036 Juliana Street Parkersburg, W. Va. 














Cities and Grades Superintendent 
John Grant Crabb School, 


Ashland 





Edith A. Chapman 











Means School, Ashland.__........... Hattie M. Faulkner 
John F. Hager School, Ashland.......... V. R. DeLong 
Oakview School, Ashland............. Bertha K. Roberts 
Ashland Senior High School................ W. B. Jackson 
Wylie School, Ashland Mrs. Roy Staats 
Middlesboro City Schools.................... J. W. Bradner 
Sardis Consolidated School............ Thos. L. Hankins 
Paintsville Public Schools._.................. H. C. Taylor 
Eminence Graded and High 

School Hambleton Tapp 
Taylorsville Public Schools.................... Guy Nichols 
Lincoln School, Lexington................ Elizabeth Cloud 
Leitchfield City Schools.__..................- Bettie Morgan 
Columbia High School 2 :.-+---:-::.---- L. H. Lutes 
Harrodsburg Public Schools.............. A. K. McKemie 
Brandeis School, Louisville._....... Jennie T. Summers 
Lewisburg Consolidated School......... W. B. Dampier 
Henry Clay School, Louisville._........... Marian Curry 
New Castle High School._.___.................. C. W. Craft 
Keuticky Stat YM. C, A................ E. G. Howe 
Dover Consolidated School............ G. H. Turnipseed 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville........Lydia Reibert 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville._............. Nora Kelley 
Margaret Merker School, 

Louisville. Mamie Drewry 
Hindman Settlement School.-................-.. J. F. Smith 
Rectorville School, Springdale............ R. B. Cartmell 


Campbellsville College W. F. Jones 
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The Use of the Normal Curve 
with Intelligence Tests 


By J. E. Beck, 


Principal Barret Manual Training High School, Henderson, Ky. 


A prominent educator has said that 
intelligence tests furnish an excellent means 
for the study of the individual pupil, but 
that too often results are merely filed (or 
sometimes “‘piled’’) in the principal’s office. 
Tests not applied are an extravagant 
sacrifice to a blind and fictitious god of 
progress in education. 


Just how the knowledge gleaned from 
intelligence tests may be used, particularly 
in schools too small for grouping, on a 
practical basis, of pupils of equal mental age 
has been a problem that has caused earnest 
thought on the part of all recent educa- 
tional psychologists. 


In 1920 Raymond Franzen published 
an article, ‘“The Accomplishment Quotient” 
in the Teachers College Record (Votume 21, 
pages 432-440). He describes the A.Q. as 
the quotient obtained by dividing the 
achievement age by the mental age. The 
new invention was received with delight 
by the leaders in the field. Franzen himself 
says: ‘‘The accomplishment quotient is 
an ideal mark. It is a mark that evaluates 
the work of the child in terms of his own 
ability.” Gregory wrote: “It shows the 
degree a pupil’s progress approaches his 
potential progress. This is perhaps the 
best measure we have of the instruction and 
application of the pupil.” 


Dr. McCall wrote: ‘The accomplish- 
ment quotient is the most exact present-day 
measure of the efficiency of study, super- 
vision and instruction; it is the only fair 
basis for reporting to parents and for judg- 
ing pupils, and it is the best index of what 
pupils need special attention and spurring, 








Modern Diplomas 


Should be granted by every Modern School. Before 
placing your order let us send you free samples of our 


DISTINCTIVE DIPLOMAS 
S. S. ELAM CO, 82 Penmoken Ave. 











of what pupils need restraining, perhaps, 
and what pupils need to be let alone.” 

We are told that the device has not 
proved itself as efficient and usable as 
early expectations anticipated. One reason 
is that the method employed involved a 
complexity of age-norms and subject-norms 
that was very difficult. Yet the develop- 
ment of the study of the individual pupil 
demands that we know whether he is 
progressing at a rate normal for him. 
The system suggested below is an effort 
in that direction. 

First use some approved test suitable to 
high school (our problem is of high school 
rank and the application to the grades 
might need to be modified). The papers 
may well be graded by the full faculty. 
In many instances our plan of having 
seniors report for the test at 8:30, juniors 
9:30, sophomores 10:30, freshmen 11:30, 
all pupils going immediately home after 
their period was completed, may be used. 
Two teachers conducted the tests while the 
others began grading papers after the first 
set wascomplete. The papers were divided 
equally among the teachers and one teacher 
read the correct answers while the others 
scored a paper each. Few errors occurred 
and the work was about complete at the 
regular time of dismissal. 


The papers, turned over to the principal, 
by classes, were piled by classes, with the 
highest I.Q. on top, ranging down to the 
lowest. They were then numbered down- 
ward Sri, Sr2, Sr3, etc., down to Sr83. 
So Jri, Jr2, etc.; again S1, S2 and F1, F2, 
etc. They were then grouped according 
to the normal curve as we use it. We use 
six grades or marks, each having a range 
of 5% with the last meaning failure. We 
use a curve of 5%, 20%, 25% 25%, 20% 
and 5%, asking the teachers to adhere to it 
in general, yet making explainable depar- 
tures where noticeable deficiency or excel- 
lence makes it advisable. Below is a 
tabular listing of our intelligence grouping 
by classes: 
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University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1929 





First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 


JUNE 22-JULY 30 


Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 


JULY 30-AUGUST 31 


Pre- Medical Science Courses 


JUNE 17-AUGUST 10 
CINCINNATI OFFERS YOU 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY— With complete 


facilities—library, laboratories, dormi- 
tories. Degrees A. B., B. Sc., A. M., 
Ph. D. granted. All summer work 
accepted as residence, and given full 
credit. 134 courses this summer, with 
faculty of 72. 


COURSES IN YOUR FIELD—Every 


Liberal Arts major field, school admin- 
istration, pre-school, kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, health 
and physical education, measurements, 
music, sight conservation—all amply 
provided for, with elementary and ad- 
vanced courses. 


INTELLIGENT GUIDANCE—Individual 


programs worked out towards degrees 
and professional advancement. Liberal 
recognition of state and county normal 
school training, towards a B. Sc., in 
Education. Four terms meet residence 
requirement for A. M. Placement Bu- 
reau in operation through summer. 


ABLE INSTRUCTION—Regular faculty 


members of national reputation, sup- 
plemented by distinguished guest 
teachers, in both Liberal Arts and Edu- 
cation. Theory and practic closely 
correlated by cooperative plan of pro- 
fessional training. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM—Clifford Brownell, 


Ethel Perrin, and regular staff in health, 
hygiene, and physical education present 
special group of courses. Educational 
Administration staff supplemented by 
Superintendent J. H. Beveridge. Pre- 
school, kindergarten, and primary groups 
featured in numerous courses and in a— 


NOTABLE DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL-—Six classrooms the first term, 


one class second term; able teachers and 
excellent facilities; all classes in special 
buildings on the campus; kindergarten, 
reorganized primary, second, third, 
fourth, and sixth grades, sight conser- 
vation. Observation courses with col- 
lege credit. 


Living conditions excellent. Dormitories, University commons, excellent accommodations 


close to-campus. 
Recreation of highest typé. 


Campus on hill-top site at beginning of mile-long Burnet Woods Park. 
Gymnasia, swimming pools for men and women, tennis; 


— excursions to points of interest; popular lectures; grand opera nightly at famous 
oological Gardens; National League baseball; other attractions typical of a great city. 


For Bulletin Address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director, 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
3 MIDWAY BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PER CENT OF EacH CLAss IN EACH GRouP 
Marks REGARDED 
MARK AS NORMAL FOR 
HENDERSON 
PURPOSES SENIOR JUNIOR SOPHOMORE | FRESHMEN | INTELLIGENCE 
(83) (71) (90) (114) No. oF Group 
A 5 4 4 5 6 6 
B 20 17 14 18 23 5 
Cc 25 yA 18 22 29 4 
D 25 21 18 22 28 3 
E 20 16 14 18 22 2 
F 5 4 4 5 6 1 























Accomplishment quotient equals achieve- 
ment age divided by mental age. The 
same practical result may be obtained by 
using corresponding terms of equivalent 
value on any just basis. Hence if a pupil 
of group four makes B in geometry his 
achievement in that subject is five and his 
subject A.Q., may be indicated five-fourths 
or 1.25. Anything as high as one may be 
regarded as normal; below as_unsatis- 
factory. For instance, if a pupil in group 
three made E in history his A.Q. for that 
subject would be two-thirds or .66 and he 
should be spurred up or receive supervision 
in his work. 


These group numbers may be recorded 
in some place accessible to teachers. Ours 
are recorded on the tabs of the folders in 
which are kept the school history of each 
pupil. For instance senior number forty- 
nine would fall in group 3 and would be 
recorded 3494, which means ‘‘a member of 
group three, forty-ninth from the top of the 
class as shown by the test, and a senior.” 
4501 would be freshman number fifty in the 
fourth group. 612 would be the best 
student in the sophomore class, a member 
of group six. The teachers place group 
numbers of each pupil in each class at a 
convenient place in the class book. 

Of course our system is subject to 
revision, but it gives us a working knowl- 
edge of every pupil in every class, as to 
whether he is doing a standard piece of 
work. We do not feel that it would be 
wise at present to place the A.Q. on the 
grade card, nor to have the information we 
have gleaned generally available, save in 
the hands of the teachers, who should 
probably not give definite figures to pupils 
or parents, for fear of undue discouragement 
or conceit, but should reserve it for general 
use in intelligent demands for earnest 


application, for vocational guidance, or to 
prevent too severe demands on pupils 
who are doing their best, though it is very 
poor. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. Harry Cleveland Myers, head of the 
Division of Parental Education, Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, 
formerly head of the Department of 
Psychology, Cleveland Schoolof Education, 
has become the Editor of Babyhoos, a 
magazine for parents of little children. 

Friday morning, February 1st, 10:20 
Eastern Standard time, Dr. Myers began 
aseries of sixteen radio talks over WLW, 
Cincinnati, on home education of pre- 
school children. He will talk each Friday 
morning at 10:20 Eastern Standard time. 

“Problem Parents’”’ is the title of a series 
of thirteen articles Dr. Myers has been 
writing for the Child Welfare Magazine, the 
official organ of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. At the request 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Education Dr. Myers wrote a series of 
eleven letters to parents under the general 
title ‘Helping Our Children Succeed in 
School.” These letters are free to all 
parents whose names and addresses are 
sent to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lista, 
“‘How to Stage an Indoor Carnival 
Revised. See to se 
manage, and advertise. esc! 
50 sideshow stunts, Postpaid 
~ ALBERT V. JENSEN 
225 W. Market St. 
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Membership of The National Education 


Association 


OFFICIAL COUNT 
Mabe JANUARY 1 OF EacH YEAR FOR THE YEAR PRECEDING 
































1908 1918 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Alabama 55 64 562 708 824) 1,016) 1,052) 1,142) 1,150} 1,331 
Arizona 20 37 922} 1,107) 1,477) 1,669} 2,015) 2,095) 2,196] 2,262 
Ariansas.—............. 17 33 128 327 380 442 641 765 810 857 
SS eee 249 432) 7,429) 9,592} 14,490) 15,213) 15,006] 17,924] 18,497) 19,486 
Gomrede =... 75 140} 3,173) 3,820) 4,222) 4,284] 4,430) 4,450) 4,582! 4,663 
Connecticut................. 58 102 665} 1,319} 1,527) 1,770) 1,798) 1,986) 1,997) 2,051 
Delaware... 9 13 342 343 511 752 838 802 756 721 
District of Columbia... 47 96 476 595 745} 1,949) 1,702} 1,449) 1,432) 1,370 
vi ees 16 33 169 320 440} 1,051) 1,410) 2,225) 2,819] 2,651 
CS ee 50 74 193 231 362 459 545 671 645} 1,909 
Idaho. 21 48 438 497 564 621 973 950} 1,049} 1,050 
Illinois. 420 783) 8,333) 7,475) 9,332) 8,961) 9,166) 9,303] 11,253] 11,197 
RENEWED ito 128 207} 2,517} 3,137} 3,393} 4,437) 8,553} 6,439] 5,315} 5,902 
|" SES eas eee 93 185} 5,552) 5,944) 5,501) 3,536) 3,625] 3,313 3,342 3/342 
Roamnas =... 84 195} 1,047; 1,399) 1,646; 1,890} 2,478) 2,696) 2,789) 3,020 
Meenteriy................... 60 85 363 431 487 543} 1,138) 1,244) 1,321] 1,362 
iouisiana...................... 42 64 835 932 989) 1,026 926 906 770 636 
_ i eee 32 51} 1,504) 2,105) 2,087 1,867 2,059} 1,782) 1,643) 1,769 
Matyland............. 55 94 447 529 S58; 1,567) 1,714] 1,371 952 882 
Massachusetts.............. 332 366} 2,049) 10,696) 10,540) 6,197; 5,855) 5,415} 5,646) 6,340 
Mochigan...................... 139 251) 5,599 7) 466 8,234) 8,977; 9,890) 10,311) 11,256) 12,230 
Minnesota..................... 145 103} 1,759] 2,281! 2,802) 2,704) 3,267) 3,800) 5,773) 7,518 
Mississippi... Tass 16 38 135 156 167 213 407 312 274 361 
JS re. 216 512} 3,029) 3,234) 3,403) 3,176) 3,213) 3,186) 2,975) 3,219 
Montana...................... 21 60 389 337 258 333 369 313 612 886 
Nebraska:................... 71 114) 2,278) 2,651) 2,877) 2,721) 2,735) 2,602) 2,376) 2,313 
lh ee a 19 347 310 485 562 638 684 778 753 
New Hampshire......_... 30 38 321 625 619 557 522 460 431 454 
New Jersey._................ 198 280) 2,944) 3,407) 3,715) 4,269} 5,150) 6,488) 7,173] 7,678 
New Mexico................. 13 33 340 384 293 319 313 286 354 430 
New York..................... 948) 1,230) 3,575) 10,031) 11,194; 9,973) 8,930) 9,278) 8,666} 10,315 
North Carolina... 23 62 286 323 337 430 531 634 716 854 
North Dakota... 42 83 418 497 620 584 566 508 517 588 
Ae 349 584) 7,193} 8,383) 9,271) 9,881) 12,790] 14,587] 16,785] 19,490 
Oklahoma... 23 95 793} 1,252} 1,611) 1,477) 1,568) 1,565) 1,801] 1,781 
Oregon... ee 19 154 605} 1,041; 1,589) 2,288} 2,962} 2,877) 2,316) 2,794 
Pennsylvania. Beck tcist 325 535) 4,213) 6,279) 7,259) 10,423) 14,033] 17,650} 18,459] 19,316 
Rhode Island................ 32 47 99 215 254 322 351 474 319 371 
South Carolina..._......... 22 31 63 89 120 484 639 614 633 635 
South Dakota... 40 51 663 785 874; 1,066) 1,206) 1,188} 1,198) 1,288 
Tennessee.__......... ea be 31 60 608 615 746 869} 1,161) 1,126) 1,115) 1,457 
. oae 48 138 862} 1,089) 1,593) 2,049) 2,943) 3,726) 4,997) 3,469 
ee 30 66} 2,761) 2,879} 1,651) 1,678) 1,784] 2,093) 2,562) 2,842 
A eee 30 40 224 398 374 432 364 330 417 450 
(i re 40 88 942} 1,082) 1,286) 1,480) 1,557) 1,717} 1,794) 2,015 
Washington................. 68 144; 2,857) 3,413) 3,297) 3,334) 3,878) 5,465} 6,899) 5,625 
West Virginia... 24 114 473 736} 1,129} .1,810| 2,840) 2,729) 2,603) 2,513 
Wisconsin....................- 160 277; 4,227) 3,316) 3,442) 3,428) 3,832) 3,826) 4,062) 4,228 
Wyoming... 12 22 814) 1,271) 1,363) 1,198} 1,126) 1,133) 1,206] 1,146 
OD Rese), Retr. Oana 89 92 112 105 107 163 161 161 
Clol / 0 See CeIn eee Z 3 3 2 2 95 107 65 
J ee eer bemoan, 664; 1,168} 1,461) 1,827) 1,927} 2,506) 2,593) 2,624 
Porto Rico... xe ESR Reereren 87 27 54 67 62 64 79 86 
Philippine he I eS 487 519 432 221 205 59 83 110 
AGA CS Res aes, Reeanereee 1 10 108 123 137 108 105 56 
cee nS | eere eee 205 123 140 156 164 171 168 203 223 

4,982} 8,557) 87,414/118 032/133 ,565/138 ,856/158 , 103)170 ,053}181 ,350]193, 145 






































The next official count will be made January 1, 1930. Will it be 210,000? 


We can reach that goal by a 


little extra effort. Let every school, every city, every county and state see that it maintains its enrollment 
of last year. Let every school and college not already 100 per cent show as large gains as possible. 
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NOTICE! 


PECIAL reduced hotel rates are 

given to Teachers when reservation 
is made for accommodations through 
the office of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Association, which is now 
making its headquarters at the Great 
Northern Hotel. The G reat Northern 
is conveniently located in the center 
of Chicago’s loop. The rooms are large 
and comfortable and you will find 
home-like environment, attentive serv- 
ice and excellent food. 


You are cordially invited to make 
this your home when in Chicago 


GREAT ‘NORTHERN HOTEL 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 








GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ational Education Association 














TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 
University Tours of Quality 
‘4, LEADERSHIP 
BEST in EVEL MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 











For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42" ST. Yew York City 
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TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this summer. Motoring to Italian Hill Towns, 
Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cultured, compe- 
tent leaders. Fun. 28 years successful experience. 
$308 to $1405 
May we send booklets i diately? 


TEMPLEGIS TOURS 











444-J Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 











Leading College Tours 
Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 
Small groups. Ist Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
Send for booklet. ° 
College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St., Boston 

















AX 


all - 
EXPENSES 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS 300 - 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests!. 
They are our pledge for the hap nt en 


mer of your life. Write for Booklet W g 


STUDENTS ARAVEL, UB 7 











Summer School in Camp 
AT ELKHART LAKE, WIS. 


July 1 to August 3, 1929 


COURSES IN 
Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Progiam 
Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union 
417 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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KENTUCKY N. A. MEMBERSHIP 
REPORT FOR JANUARY 1, 1929, 
ARRANGED BY COUNTIES AND 

POST OFFICES—TOTAL 1,362 


ALLEN County—Gainesville............... 
BaLLaRD CountTy—Wickliffe......... 
BARREN County—Glasgow.......... 
BatH County—Owingsville....... 
BELL CountTy— 
Middlesboro .. 
Pineville. 
Boone County—Florence . 
BourBon County—Paris.. 
Boyp County— 
Ashland.................. 
Catlettsburg... 
BoyLE County—Danville. : 
BREATHITT County—Lost Creek __. 
BuL.titt County—Shepherdsville... 
CaLtoway County—Mutrray......... 
CAMPBELL CouNTY— 
Bellevue... 
Dayton... 
Ft. Thomas... 
Newport................ 
Silver Grove... 
Carrot, County—Carrollton 
CaRTER County—Grayson....... 
CHRISTIAN CountTy— 
Hopkinsville... 
Pembroke..._....... 
CLarK County—Winchester 
Davigss County—Owensboro.. Soler 12 
FayETTE County—Lexington... : 5 
FLoyp County—Prestonsburg .. 
FRANKLIN County—Frankfort.. 
FuLToN County—Hickman...... 
Grant County—Williamstown 
Graves County—Mapyfield...... 
GREENUP CouNTY— 
Greenup......... 
Harpin County— 
Rastview...____......... = coe. | 
Glendale... Rt Aine ed dletaen 1 
Pine Mt... biti. 0 Me 
Sonora... : pete tara Be 1 
1 
0 


— & bo ho ee 


— 
— 


— 
PRR WRUDN PEE WO 


ROR ATR OO TR BD 


ue 


HarLan County—Harlan__. aah JK, 
HENDERSON CouNtTy—Henderson.......... pee 1 
Henry County— 
| | : 
Pleasureville._....... : 
Hopkins County— 
Earlington____....... 
Madisonville...... 
JEFFERSON CountTy— 
Anchorage........ 
ae : . 
Louisville... a rues nee oe .. 16 
Lyndon... e Fete ce tla rere at an ae 
St. Matthews. Seer 
Shively............ : 
Valley Station 
JESSAMINE County— 
Nicholasville .. 


Rett WwW mb 


_ 


KENTON CouNty— 
Covington ......... 
Erlanger... : 
EE EES ae nae Le 


to 
Ne oO wr 





SIUDENT JOURS To FuROPE 


Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
Special privileges for members taking university courses 
abroad. We'll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 
attractive itineraries. Write us. Educators attending the 
Geneva Conference, write for special folder of tours officially 
approved by the World Federation. 


$395.00 and up 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


CLUB 


LOING , CLEVELAND, 








Knott County— 


Pippaspass................- 
Knox County—Barbourville...... 
LARUE County—Hodgenville ._ 
LAUREL CountTy—London............. 
LEsLIE County—Hyden.. 
Lewis County—V anceburg 
Lincotn Counry—Hustonville.. 
Livincston County—Tiline..... 
Locan County— 

OAC) 

Russellville .......... 
Mapison County— 


DRESS ae td 


Réchmond.-..-.s..2..-..-2--2.0-- 
MarsHALt Coun tyY—Birmingham 
Mason County—Maysville... 
McCracken County—Paducah.... 
McLean County— 

Beech Grove........ oN, cents : 

Calhoun... ......... 

MERCER CouNnty— 

LT ee 

Harrodsburg .... 

Monroe County— Tompkinsville.. os 


MontTGOMERY County—Mt. Sterling .. 
MUHLENBERG County—Central City... 
NicHoLas County—Carlisle................. ; 


O_pHAM County—Pewee Valley.......... 
OwEN County— 
LOR ET ee eee veer eran 
New Liberty........................ 
Owenton: .._......-...2...- 
OwsL_Ey County—Booneville.. 
PERRY CouNty— 
CO een eee ee 
Hazard... 
Pike County—Pikeville.. 
PuLask1 County—Somerset.. 
Rowan County—Morehead..... 
Scott County—Georgetown......... 
SHELBY CouNTYy— 
TAnOOIN TRIARC..........-.:-..<<002<2<. : 
Shelbyville. 


Simpsonville... aia = ames 


Stmpson County—Franklin... 


Tec Coon—Cade.. ........................ 


WARREN CouNTy— 


DO Ce Ce 


Smiths Grove... 


SS ss Ss) 


ae 


“TOR Oho 


—_ 


— ee DO ete DO 


mmo 
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WU We bo 


— ete CH PO 


WessteR County—Providence....... 


Wooprorp County— 


Ard se A Ae ely 
Logo RE eee eee 
MIscELLANEOUS—Southgate................... 
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The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


American Seating Company 


Your School 


is no more efficient 


than its seating is modern 


Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 
seating belongs to “‘the little old red school house”. 
Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
Give your modern school modern “‘American”’ seat 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture —hygienic improvements contri- 
buting to good health that only a half century 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 


General Office 
14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 
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Other Direct Offices a splay Rooms 
Maintaining Sales and Service Organizations: 

New York Philadelphia Boston 
pwr Buffalo a 
incinnati ‘ : troit 
Grand Rapids - ——_ St. Louis 
Minneapolis lew Or cans Jacksonville 
Fort Worth Kansas City Memphis 
Atlanta Seattle London 


















































311 West Main Street 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


State Distributors 


Louisville, Ky. 





Book Reviews 


INDIAN NIGHTS, By G. WALDo 
BrownE; published by Noble and Noble, 
New York, 1927; 248 pages. Price $0.85. 

This is a book of famous Indian legends. 
It is written in such simple style that a boy 
or girl of fourth grade should be able to read 
and understand. The stories in this 
volume concern themselves with the 
Indians of the Atlantic coast. Most books 
containing tales of the Red Men deal 
exclusively with the Indians of the Western 
plains. Many children, therefore, receive 
the erroneous impression that all the 
Indians lived in portable wigwams, and 
wore feathered head-dresses. The stories 
in this book (together with the glossary of 
Indian words and their meanings to be 
found on page 241) will give the growing 
child a better knowledge of these first 
inhabitants of our Atlantic coast. 


CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE, By 
EVALIN PRIBBLE; published by Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1928; 255 pages. 

This is a study and practice book. Its 
content has been carefully compiled to 
habituate the use of correct English form 
in the many situations which observation 
and research have shown to be the 
centers of habituated English misuses in the 
oral and written speech of our appreciable 
number of students. The book is organized 
on a minimum content basis, is pedagogi- 
cally sound and should be unusually helpful 
in improving English usage. 


CURRENT-EVENTS INSTRUCTION, 
By REGINAL STEVENS KIMBALL; published 
by Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1929; 310 pages. Price $2.00. 

Instruction in current evenis is relatively 
new in the public school curriculum and 
badly neglected. If teachers realized the 
value of this work they would make an 
effort to use it in a larger way. This book 
was written to show how current-events 
instruction may and should be given. It 
sets forth the goals for the work in a clear 
way. The book should be of interest to 
teachers who are trying to direct the 
thinking of their pupils along civic and 
social lines. 


THE TEACHER OUTSIDE THE 
SCHOOL, By J. FRANK Marsu; published 
by the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1929; 234 pages. Price $1.90. 


Based upon the belief that the ideal 
teacher is a well-developed individual— 
successful, happy, charming—this book 
points the way to the attainment of 
desirable qualities of personality and to the 
full realization of the many opportunities 
open to the teacher for living a rich, 
satisfying life. Primarily, however, this 
book is written to help the teacher herself 
in the broad social contacts in the com- 
munity in which she lives, to show her how 
to obtain the fullest enjoyment from the 
good things outside the school and how 
best to develop her powers of appreciation. 
It is a new kind of book for the progressive 
teacher in the modern school. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION, 
By Frank L. CLapp, WAYLAND J. CHASE 
AND CurTIS MERRIMAN; published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 
569 pages. 


This book has attacked the problem of an 
introduction course in a new way. It has 
used the first forty pages of the text to 
present the European background of 
education; the next thirty-seven pages to 
present the Colonial beginnings of educa- 
tion; and the next thirty-five pages to the 
development of our school system. The 
schools of England, France and Germany 
are considered in Chapter IV. The re- 
mainder of the book with the exception of 
Chapter XI, is devoted to the educational 
problems of the United States. It is a 
splendid introduction to education and 
should serve this field in a helpful way. 


BETTER LIVING FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS, By EpitH Lawson; pub- 
lished by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 
1928; 160 pages. Price $0.70. 

This is another attractive Beckley-Cardy 


reader. It is splendidly illustrated and 
contains excellent stories. This book 


should be used in programs of character 
It will help. 


education. 
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DIRECTED CIVICS STUDY, By 
J. WESLEY TooTE; published by the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1928; 
154 pages. Price $0.76. 

This is a work book in civics. It tries 
to give purpose to the study of civics and 
to provide interesting topics and problems 
in the form of study units and exercises. 
It has been written so as to help the pupil 
to acquire the necessary facts in making 
the judgments essential to good citizen- 
ship. The use of this type of work-book 
guarantees that civics will not be just 
textbook work. It couples observation 
and analysis of the pupils immediate social, 
economic and political environment. 


TINY TAIL AND OTHER STORIES, 
By KATHLEEN BEARDSLEY ANDREW, DAYLE 
BORDEN PRALL, Daisy A. BESTON AND 
Mary A. HALE; published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, 1929; 128 pages. 
Price $0.70. 

This is an_ excellent supplementary 
reader. It contains twenty-one interesting 
stories written by the authors. It isa book 
that children will read and enjoy. 


ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND, By 
FRANCES LILLIAN TAYLOR; published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
1928; 144 pages. Price $0.64. 

This is a first reader. It contains 
material that children will enjoy. The 
illustrations are by CLARA ATWOOD FETTs, 
and they are well done. It is an attractive 
book and will be found helpful in first- 
grade work. 


GERMAN FREQUENCY WORD 
BOOK, Volume Nine, of the Publications 
of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages, By B. Q. MorGan; 
published by the MacMillan Company, 
New York, 1929. 

This volume contains under “List A” 
2,402 basic words in the order frequency, 
and under ‘List B’’ an alphabetic list of 
most frequent words with related words 
having a minimum frequency of one 
hundred, the whole forming a list of 
approximately six thousand of the most 
common words of the language in groups 
allied in form and meaning. 


This is an interesting and valuable 
study and will be of great assistance to 


students in acquiring a basic vocabulary 
rapidly and systematically. 


STEPS TO STORYLAND, By FRANCES 
LILLIAN TAYLOR; published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, 1928. Price 
$0.30. 

This pre-primer contains material that 
little children will enjoy. There are 
fourteen cards that accompany the book 
that have been planned as helps to the 
teaching of reading. Both the cards and 
the book have been well done. 


DRILL AND WORK BOOK IN 
ARITHMETIC, Book I, By SIstER Mary 
AMBROSE; published by Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, 1928; 112 pages. 
Price $0.60. 

This is a good arithmetic drill book. 
It contains much carefully graded practice 
material. Books two, three, four and five 
are to follow. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHING PROB- 
LEMS, By Paut S. LEMAx; published by 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York; 200 pages. Price $1.25. 


This pioneer text gives a clear analysis 
of a well-organized program of teaching. 
It is intended as a classroom manual for the 
guidance of commercial teachers in second- 
ary schools, normal schools,’ teachers’ 
colleges, colleges and university schools 
of business and education. It is intended 
also asa text for students who are preparing 
to teach commercial subjects. The book is 
written in a clear, non-technical style. It 
makes copious use of footnotes that serve to 
vitalize the text. Briefly, it translates the 
language of educational theory into the 
language of specific fields of educational 
practice, so that a definite and helpful pro- 
gram of classroom teaching can be con- 
structed. At the end of each chapter there 
are listed important problems for discussion 
and a selected bibliography of best and 
recent educational books. 


COURTESY POSTERS published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1928. 
Price $0.25. 

These posters are sold in sets of twelve 
each. They are in outline form for coloring. 
Each poster teaches a lesson in courtesy. 
They are valuable in building habits of 
courtesy and they supply good material 
for art work in the schools. 
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Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


Richmond -- Kentucky 





K. E. A. Announcements 


Eastern extends a cordial invitation to everyone attending 
the K. E. A. Convention to visit the college headquarters 
at the Brown Hotel, April 17 to 20. . . .... =. 














Brown Hotel, Fourth and Broadway, 
Louisville, Eastern’s headquarters dur- 
ing K. E. A. Convention. Conveniently 
located near Columbia Auditorium where 
main sessions of Convention will be held. 


The college will also maintain a booth in 
the Columbia Auditorium Exhibit Hall. 





Eastern’s Annual K. E. A. Banquet, Friday April 19 
6:00 P. M., Ball Room, Brown Hotel 





Throughout the K. E. A. meeting Dr. L. G. Kennamer, Director of Eastern’s 
Bureau of Appointments, will be at our hotel headquarters to assist teachers in 
getting positions and superintendents in securing teachers. Avail yourself of 
this service if interested—it is free. 

H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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Low Summer 
Fares 


To Yellowstone, Spo- 
kane {Inland Empire}, 
Seattle and Tacoma 
{Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Puget 
Sound Country, Olym- 
pic Peninsula}. Go west 
via The Milwaukee 
Road. Choice |of routes 
returning. 





LHICAG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 


Paci ril 





+ Over Trails of Old 
thru New 


Gallatin 
Gateway 


[F adventure you Seek, or you glory in thrills, by all means take the trip up 
Gallatin Canyon this summer—to the mystic Yellowstone wonderland. 
Sights you’ve never seen, inspiration at every hand. 


1. % 





Long ago the sinuous 85-mile route was the trail of the Indian and trapper. 
Now, newest of all entrances to Yellowstone. Snow-capped mountains, 
cloaked by pine and aspen, cut by turbulent waters, cleft by chameleon can- 
yons—here is the birthplace of old West romance. 


Only the electrified line to Gallatin Gateway. Where rails end, The Mil- 
waukee Road’s hospitable, mountain-cradled Gallatin Gateway Inn—and 
motors for your glorious ride to geyserland. 


Travel independently, either all-expense, or pay-as-you-go; or with person- 
ally-escorted all-expense tour parties. Any Milwaukee Road travel specialist 
will gladly help you plan a trip to Yellowstone—or on over the smokeless, 
cinderless, electrified route to the Inland Empire (Spokane) and the Puget 
Sound country—Seattle and Tacoma, Mount Rainier National Park, Puget 
Sound, the Olympic Peninsula—and farther on, Alaska. Mail coupon below 
for free literature and sample trips, some as low as $145, all-expense (from 
Chicago). 


The MILWAUKEE roan 


Electrified over the Rockies to the’ Sea 


: The Milwaukee Road, C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exch., : 
St. Louis, Mo.—or—G. C. Armstrong, General Agent, 204 Dixie Terminal, 
! Cincinnati, O. ' 
! Send me full information about: (All expense tours. []Personally- ! 
' escorted, all-expense tours. I RAVe Asscecsccececececesceccvcececss days ! 
! vacation and have about $........scseeeeees to spend. I would like to ! 
! include in my itinerary: [J Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; Inland ! 
! Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); O Rainier National Park; Puget ! 
: Sound Country; [] Olympic Peninsula; [] Alaska; [] Black Hills. 451-10H ; 
SED aia inc dn eras bhawssshas ea seenaebnabaes Cece ereeeceseerecesereeseece | 
; ss ET TTL ETN LSE E EEE EEL ERLE EELS ERE LAE Eee Loe Ohi ee : 
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